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CREATIVE LIBRARIANSHIP’ 


By JOSEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 


SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE, PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


BerorE entering on my main theme, I 
wish to say a few words about the American 
Library Association and upon the presi- 
dency thereof as the office appears after a 
term’s incumbency. 

Would that every critic, nay, every mem- 
ber, of the association might be privileged 
to serve as its president. Though a member 
of the organization continuously for nearly 


1() years, never until this past year have I 
‘comprehended the association in all its 


aspects, in all its activities. Never before 
have I, nor should I otherwise have, read 
the Proceedings from cover to cover, the 
annual reports of its headquarters staff, its 
boards and its committees from the first to 
the last page. To the president comes the 
opportunity of attending the meetings of its 
principal boards and committees, of listen- 
ing to their discussions, understanding 
their problems and realizing how much 
time, thought and hard work each one is 
viving to the affairs of the association. 
And, above all, never before did I spend a 
week at headquarters, sitting with each 
officer and studying the work of each de- 
partment in turn, and but for this term of 
office never should I have had this enlight- 
ening experience. For until you do all 
‘Address of the president of the American 
Library Association, New Orleans, April 25. 


these things at least once you can not un- 
derstand and appreciate as a whole the 
work the A. L. A. is doing or trying to do. 
Therefore, since it is probable that, besides 
the office force, only the president will do 
these things, I wish the doing of them, and 
especially the visit to headquarters, might 
be made part of the duty of each president, 
and I strongly recommend that an appro- 
priation be made each year for the presi- 
dent to visit Chicago for a week when there 
is no meeting going on, but at a time when 
the staff is pursuing the even, though 
strenuous, tenor of its usual tasks. For as 
I conceive it, one of the most important 
functions of the president is to interpret 
the organization to its members. We are 
now so large that only a very small per- 
centage of our 15,000 members can see and 
realize for themselves the magnitude, the 
variety, the importance of what goes on at 
headquarters; its far-reaching influence, the 
extent to which people of all sorts, from 
college presidents to labor unionists, turn 
to it for information and advice; the extent 
to which people not only in North America 
but in South America, not only in Europe 
but in Asia and Africa and Oceanica as 
well, write to it for help in solving library 
problems, in setting up library service or 
in selecting books for libraries, and if the 
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president has not a realizing sense of all 
this, he can not perform his mission of 
interpreting the working organization to 
the rank and file with enthusiasm and con- 
viction. 

This work of interpreting the organiza- 
tion to its members is, as I said, one of the 
most important functions pertaining to the 
office of the presidency. It is useless to 
expect people to read long reports or papers 
or proceedings ; you know, each one of you, 
that that is true of yourselves, perhaps not 


invariably true for all reports, all papers, 
all proceedings (indeed, one member told 


me that he never listened to a presidential 
address but that he always read it), but we 
have each of us, I am sure, had the experi- 
ence of saying to ourselves, ‘‘I am glad to 
get the Proceedings and some day I am 
But does 
that day always arrive? But 
while few of its members read all the mate- 
rial, little of the 
material issued by the organization, and 


going to read it all through.’’ 
I fear not. 
and some read very 
not all of us who read comprehend the 


bearing of what we read and therefore 
sometimes get quite erroneous impressions, 
the president of the A. L. A. can command 
a respectful hearing reasonable 
length of time at least) and words spoken 


will 


(for a 
with understanding and conviction 
get across, will promote better understand- 
ing, and will bring the association home to 
the members. Because the president was 
convineed that the association needed to be 
explained and interpreted to its members 
she has this year tried to accept every in- 
vitation to speak that has come her way 
and has talked quite simply and frankly 
about the A. L. A., its organization, its aims 
and its accomplishments before state asso- 
ciations, local clubs, staff meetings and 
other gatherings. From the response she 
has met and the comments she has heard, 
she has been greatly encouraged and feels 
that the effort was well worth while. But 
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the experience also deepened her convie- 
tion that to many of its members the na- 
tional association is a far-off entity; they 
fail to realize that it is theirs, that it exists 
for the promotion of their interests, for the 
solution of their problems; that the officers 
are their representatives, that the head- 
quarters’ staff are their employees, that all 
are working to advance librarianship, and 
that whatever advances librarianship bene- 
fits each library and every librarian. 

The word librarianship brings me to the 
main subject of this discourse, which I have 
called ‘‘Creative Librarianship.’’ Hovw- 
ever widely opinions differ as to just how 
this thing we call librarianship should be 
classed, as a profession, a craft, a service, 
an art or a science, we are all agreed that it 
is essentially that calling which collects and 
organizes books and other printed matter 
for the use and benefit of mankind and 
which brings together the reader and the 
printed word in a vital relationship. Libra- 
rians may have other relations to books, but 
those other relations are side lines, inciden- 
tal to, not essential parts of, librarianship. 
Perhaps you remember a paper that was 
read at a library meeting in the South two 
or three years ago and subsequently pub- 
lished, reproaching librarianship for not 
having contributed to the development of a 
great imaginative literature, and citing the 
late Frances Newman as the only author of 
originality and creative power that libra- 
rianship has produced. That would be a 
reproach indeed if authorship were our 
business, but I submit that it is not, and 
the series of ‘‘Library Authors’’ the 
Library Journal has been running this past 
year or two, perhaps by way of answer to 
that critic, convinces me not at all. Libra- 
rianship did not produce Frances Newman 
any more than pharmacy did Keats or 
medicine Brett Young. Of course some 
librarians have written books, a book may 
happen to any one in the course of a life- 
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time, but the writing of books is no part 


of a librarian’s job. It is doubtful if he 


is a better librarian for having done so, 
except as anything that enlarges our ex- 
perience tends to make us better librarians, 


and he may be a less effective one if his 
hook distracts him from the efficient per- 
formance of his real task. In any ease it is 
simply irrelevant. 

Nor is it essential that a librarian be a 
bibliographer, though some great bibliogra- 
phers have also been librarians and some 
librarians have also been bibliographical 
scholars. But while librarians must know 
bibliography, and organized librarianship 
must produce bibliographies to meet its 
needs, and must be skilled in their use, a 
librarian may function with entire success 
without having himself ever compiled a 
bibliography or written a treatise upon it. 
Similarly, what is called productive schol- 
arship, that research that contributes some 
modicum to the store of knowledge, is not 
necessarily part of a librarian’s job. He 
must be familiar with the methods and ma- 
terials of research that he may aid it, but 
the actual carrying ‘on of research itself, 
except in the case of the specialist, is no 
essential part of librarianship. 

In all this talk of librarian authors, in 
the attempt to remove from our calling the 
stigma of failing to produce poets, novel- 
ists, historians, productive scholars, re- 
search specialists, let us not lose sight of the 
real essence of our job, which is to know 
books and to understand the book needs of 
people. It is up to us, collectively at least, 
to know books of all sorts, to know book 
values, to be familiar with the literature of 
all important subjects (so that we not only 
know what books are of permanent value, 
but those which have become superseded, 
and those which are superficial or mislead- 
ing) ; to know the different kinds of books 
contained in different classes, the different 
points of view they present, and to know 
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source materials, the raw stuff of books, 
and that for the widest possible range of 
subjects. We have coped with this part of 
our job with fair success. 

Attention has been concentrated on the 
book for the past thirty years, principles 
of book selection have been worked out and 
codified, courses in book selection based on 
these principles are taught in all our insti- 
tutions for library training, scores of tools 
for the evaluation and aids for the selection 
of books have been compiled, our resources 
in serial literature, in special collections of 
all sorts have been enumerated and ap- 
praised. We have also given much atten- 
tion during the latter part of the same 
period to the personnel of the profession, 
those by whom our libraries are collected, 
We have in- 
training 


organized and administered. 
vestigated and accredited our 
agencies, have formulated schemes of ser- 
vice, have set up systems of certification, 
all looking to the improvement of the ser- 
vice rendered by our libraries. And now 
signs are not lacking to indicate that we 
are beginning to realize that a knowledge 
of books and tools is not enough, but that 
in order to select books and to use them 
wisely we must know more about people 
than we do, not only people collectively or 
in groups, but as individuals. We must 
know about the reading tastes, capacities, 
needs and habits of individual readers on 
all levels of the social structure. 

That this is a move in the right direction, 
that the world expects of us a knowledge 
of reading tastes and interests, is shown by 
the chapter on the ‘‘ Library as Market’? in 
the Cheney ‘‘Report on the Book Indus- 
try.’’ In order to find out the value of 
libraries to the trade the question was asked 
of public libraries, ‘‘ What have you found 
the most effective method of studying the 
reading habits of your community?’’ Re- 
plies from 200 libraries indicate that 40 
used personal contact, 35 studied circula- 
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tion figures, 31 studied requests and 31 


reported observation through books _bor- 


rowed, 5 followed study club programs and 
4 reported contact with local organizations, 
while 67 admitted that they do not study 
reading habits at all. Cheney’s comment, 
‘*How many of these methods could be ac- 
curately designated as a study of reading 
habits and reading interests, how many are 
adequate as a sound basis for serving the 
whole community ?’’ is perhaps deservedly 
ironic and should serve to arouse us to a 
realization that the time has come for us to 
develop an organized body of information 
about the human needs we exist to direct 
and to meet. 

This does not mean of course that the 67 
libraries who reported no specific study of 
reading habits, or the others whose methods 
seemed to Cheney so inadequate, have not 
adapted their choice of books to the needs 
of their public empirically with some fair 
measure of success, just as there were well- 
selected, well-balanced collections of books 
before the principles of book selection were 
formulated and taught in library schools. 
And up to very recent times no one, not 
even psychologists, have known much about 
reading interests; indeed, one eminent psy- 
chologist assured an inquiring readers’ ad- 
viser that if she came back in twenty years 
he might be able to answer her questions. 
So it is hardly a reproach to us that we 
do not know more than we do, we have only 
just gotten to the point where we are in a 
position to study this aspect of our problem 
at all. It is only since the new emphasis 
on adult education, during the last decade, 
with the consequent appointment of read- 
ers’ advisers and the establishment of a 
readers’ advisory service, that libraries 
have been able to make systematic investi- 
gation into and to record the reading tastes, 
interests and habits of individual readers. 
When readers’ advisers have had time to 
eollect and study these records, to compare 


their experiences as they are doing, they 
will be able to work out conclusions founded 
on a considerable body of data. Then shal! 
we have a basis for the formulation of effee- 
tive methods of adapting book selection to 
reading habits. Some of the best brains of 
the profession are now at work on this 
problem. Psychologists and students of 
pedagogy are also investigating in this field, 
and we can doubtless use some of their find- 
ings, possibly adapt some of their tecl- 
niques, but the problem is our problem, 
and to be of use to us the data, the methods 
and the conclusions should be our own. 

With the whole range of book knowledge 
and reading interests as our field we have 
creative possibilities before us vast enough 
to employ all our intelligence and all our 
energies for lifetimes to come. Why not 
recognize this and set up our own stand- 
ards instead of adopting those of other pro- 
fessions? 

Instead of urging assistants in public 
libraries (college libraries may find them- 
selves so tied up with the prevailing aca- 
demic standards that they must perforce 
adopt them), instead I say of urging as- 
sistants in publie libraries to spend their 
all too scanty leisure accumulating credits 
by taking college courses that have no 
direct bearing upon their work as libra- 
rians, courses that will not make them bet- 
ter able to select books, to advise readers, 
to assist scholars, why should we not urge 
them to read more and to study the reading 
of others? Why should we not study the 
reading habits of our own assistants, have 
them report from time to time on the books 
they have read and on their experiences in 
recommending these books to others; give 
them opportunity to read the more impor- 
tant of the recent books, have staff libraries. 
as some are now doing, or staff copies of thi 
stimulating, horizon-widening books that 
will help them keep abreast of the time and 
that will enable them in turn to stimulat 

















and guide the reading public to the selec- 
n of worth-while books? We may make 
yr educational requirements for entrance 
nto library work as high as is needed, but 

y should not advancement depend, not 
n the acquirement of higher degrees, but 
pon the quality and quantity of reading 
done, upon inereased book-knowledge, upon 

value of reference or readers’ advisory 
service rendered, upon the successful ad- 


ministration of a branch or department, in 
, word, upon growth in librarianship based 
upon standards appropriate to librarian- 
ship, not upon the obtaining of degrees 
which are based upon academic or peda- 

vie standards. Let us realize also that 

ork in a library is educative in itself. 
Given a good background, a basic technical 
training, a taste for reading, an inquiring 
mind and an interest in people, the qualities 
that make for successful work with readers, 
as knowledge of books, imagination, sym- 
pathy and understanding of human nature 
and human needs, can better be developed 
by work in the circulation or reference de- 
partments or children’s rooms of a good 
library under the stimulus of a_broad- 
minded inspiring chief than they can be in 
college classrooms, and it is also true that 
the acquisition of a higher degree is no evi- 
dence of their possession. We should also 
realize that this work of fitting the book to 
the reader, child, youth or adult is truly 
creative, though the results are not concrete 
and can not be appraised by the canons of 
art or measured by the instruments of 
science. 

Let us not make the mistake that the 
educational world has been criticized for 
making, that of judging and rewarding 
teachers in secondary schools or colleges not 
by their teaching but by their degrees and 
by their contributions to so-called produc- 
tive scholarship, with the result that the 
teachers’ best energies are too frequently 
expended not in the classroom but on their 
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own studies, while the students who should 
look to them for stimulus and for inspira- 
tion too often leave school or college un- 
satisfied. 

In addition to knowing books, selecting 
them wisely and using them productively, 
a librarian has the opportunity of creating 
within the library an atmosphere favorable 
to the finest and best use of that collection, 
of developing an organization of staff mem- 
bers capable of interpreting and adapting 
the library to its public. If you think that 
is not a creative job of the highest order, 
remember what the late Henry E. Legler 
did with the Chicago Public Library by 
breathing into it his own spirit of enlight- 
ened and devoted service. Mr. Legler was 
only ineidentally an author or a bibliogra- 
pher, but he was one who loved books and 
his fellow men, and he recreated a library 
that became a living force in the com- 
munity. 

Librarians can not only create a library, 
make opportunities for intensive as well as 
extensive book service, inspire a staff to 
render the best possible book service by 
knowing books and understanding people, 
but they must have a comprehensive view 
of social trends and movements, that they 
may ally themselves and their libraries 
with all the constructive forces in the com- 
munity that are helping to build a better 
world than the one we now live in. 

Those engineers and economists who have 
vision, who see paths out of our present 
difficulties, seem agreed that this is no mere 
cyclical depression, but the end of an epoch 
—the era of production—and that prosper- 
ity, even our civilization itself, depends on 
ways being found to bring about a wider 
and more equable distribution of purchas- 
ing power among all the people, and that 
among the methods to reach this end are the 
breaking up of the huge unwieldy inhuman 
combinations into lesser units, not concen- 
trated in large cities, but scattered over the 
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country in smaller communities, where liv- 
better, 
cheaper, and also in the wider distribution 


ing conditions are rent and food 


of employment by means of far shorter 


hours of labor. It is hardly necessary to 
point out to a library audience what these 
two factors, the development of smaller in- 
the country 


and greatly increased leisure, mean to the 


dustrial centers throughout 


] 


libraries of the country in the way of en- 
larged opportunities for usefulness. Of 
the libraries’ part in providing thinking 
Americans with the best and mostly timely 
literature on economic and social subjects 
much has been said during the past six 
months, and much has been done by libra- 
rians in cooperation with other book agen- 
cies to put this material into the hands of 
the reading public. 

Of the need for educating the publie to 
a realization of the of the 
library both as a purveyor of ideas and as 


social value 
an element in keeping up morale much has 
also been said, and something has been done 
the 
aspect of the situation. 
There is another angle from which I wish 


to bring before budget-makers this 


to consider our part in the remaking of the 
common life. A very book, 
“The Twilight of the American Mind,’’ 


suggestive 


appeared just before the end of the late 


jazz age and deserved far more attention 
In it Professor Walter 
Pitkin pointed out that we were educating 
for the higher executive positions in indus- 


than it received. 


trial life a vastly greater number of young 
people than industry with its tendency 
consolidation of organization is 
We are 
also educating more lawyers, more doctors, 


toward 
going to require or find place for. 


and now it seems more librarians than we 
need or than there are places for in the 
several professions. What is to become of 
these young people? How are they to get 
that satisfaction that comes from the exer- 
cise of their trained minds, their construc- 
For unless these are em- 


tive abilities? 
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ployed the ensuing discontent will express 
itself in social revolt, in destructive rather 
than in constructive activities. They will 
probably have to seek employment along 
the lower levels of industrial life, but when 
it is possible to make a living by working a 
few hours a day even at a mechanical task 
contentment may be achieved if there be 
time and opportunity for a cultural or 
creative life during one’s leisure hours. 

So there must be outlets provided for the 
energies of our educated youth, opportuni- 
ties for creative activities in every com- 
munity, a change of emphasis, perhaps of 
direction, so that the ideals that are held up 
shall be those of an inner development; so 
that suecess shall not mean the aceumula- 
tion of money, but the attainment of the 
good life in which each man and woman 
has the leisure and the opportunity for the 
development of his innate tastes and apti- 
tudes. There should be more chance every- 
where not only to hear but to take part in 
the production of good music, there should 
be choruses and orchestras in every com- 
munity, there should be more participation 
in the production of plays and pageants, 
more folk dancing, more widely diffused 
skill in the use of the pencil and brush, 
more knowledge of natural science, more 
activity in the crafts, so that in each com- 
munity beautiful pottery or rugs, or hand- 
woven fabrics may be produced, gardens 
cultivated, experiments made in horticul- 
ture, in breeding, more study of birds, of 
plants, of soils, so that each member of a 
family shall be interested in raising or pro- 
ducing something that shall contribute to 
the beauty, the comfort or the interest of 
the home and to the enrichment of his own 
life. Fortunately, there are already organ- 
ized forces at work to stimulate and encour- 
age activities along many of these lines. 

In the forwarding of these manifold in- 
terests the library can and must play a most 
important part; it may be a center from 
which shall radiate not only information 
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but quickening impulses, dynamic forces, 
spiritual influences. An example of this 
aioe brought to my attention recently. 
There came a few years ago to a rather 
drab little manufacturing town a librarian 
who was a flower lover. She planted flow- 
ers in the front yard of the library and in 
the back. When a club leader came to ask 
dvice on a program for the season she sug- 
vested gardens and bought and borrowed a 

ilection of alluring garden books for their 
use. Next spring there was vigorous plant- 
ing in many neglected yards. A little later 
a garden club was started, prizes were 
fered, and within three years the whole 
aspect of that shabby little town was 
changed and an absorbing interest brought 
into the common life. 
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Such opportunities lie all around us. 


Many of you are now taking part actively 


in the development of such local interests. 
One library is leading in the little theater 
movement, another is lending framed pic- 
tures as well as books, another is conducting 
discussion clubs. Recently at the Boston 
Publie Library there was held an exhibition 
of beautiful pottery which was made by the 
members of a club started at one of the 
We must each of us open our 
Let us have 


branches. 
eyes to the needs of the times. 
vision and conceive of our job not only as 
one of detail or techniques, of research or 
of academic standing, but creatively as one 
of the greatest potential forces making for 
a more interesting as well as a more equably 
ordered world. 


THE NEW ORLEANS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


“Aut our historic American shibboleths about 
equality of opportunity are tested as to their 
sincerity, not on the Fourth of July, but when 
we come to make the budget of a community or 
a commonwealth,” Frank P. Graham, president 
of the University of North Carolina, told those 
attending the fifty-fourth annual conference of 
the American Library Association in New Or- 
leans, from April 25 to 30. 

“A deep cut in the library budget can cut 
deep into the social returns of a democracy to 
do the work of the world. The 
schools and libraries are the chief resources with 
which we will restore and advance the good 
things of the common life. To tear down is a 
wasteful to save. Let us save at every 
point, tighten our belts all along the budgetary 


] 


line, but let us have no hysterical runs on the 


who 


those 


way 


schools and libraries. 

“Let us not surrender to depression, defeatism 
and despair, but rather create our way out by 
the long-run building up of the capacities and 
powers of the people. We must continue to 
invest in the intellectual and spiritual resources 
of youth.” 

Other speakers at the conference were: Edwin 
R. Embree, president of the Julius Rosenwald 


Fund; Frederick H. Koch, professor of dra- 
matie literature at the University of North Car- 
olina; Lieutenant John Maleolm 
Mitchell, secretary of the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust, Dunfermline, Scotland; Josephine 
Adams Rathbone, president of the American 
Library Association, 1931-32; and Hendrik W. 
Van Loon, author. 

The negotiation of a contract for annuities 


Colonel 


and pensions for members of the American 
Library Association was approved by the coun- 
cil of the Harold F. Brigham, 
chairman of the committee on annuities 
pensions, presented the retirement plan, which 


association. 
and 


is to be underwritten by one insurance company 
and will enable any library to provide retiring 
annuities for its employees on a contributory 
basis (library and librarians sharing the cost) 
and any librarian to obtain through his library 
a retiring annuity on an employee-pay-all basis. 
Adequate protection after retirement is the 
goal for which the committee is working. The 
contributory contract is the ultimate objective. 
It is anticipated that the plan will be in opera- 
tion within the next six months. 

The establishment of an information and ad- 
visory service for college libraries at American 
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Library Association headquarters in Chicago 
was recommended in a report made by the col- 
lege library advisory board, Donald B. Gil- 
and presented by Charles 


christ, chairman, 


Harvey Brown. The recommendation provided 
for a full-time secretary, who would give as- 


staff, 
books and collections, instruction in the use of 


sistance in such matters as_ buildings, 
the library, student reading, bibliographical aids 
to research, college administration and finance. 
The council formally approved the plan out- 


lined. It also made the following statement: 


Librarians and library authorities are urged by 
the American Library Association to meet sympa- 
thetically the demands of appropriating bodies for 
the utmost efficiency and economy in all public 
activities. At the same time they should stand un- 
flinchingly for the maintenance of those library 
services which help to sustain morale and to in- 
crease understanding of the many difficult prob- 
lems now confronting the American people. 

This country has millions of unemployed men 
and women whose spirit is threatened by idleness 
and deadly discouragement. For many of them 
the library is one of the most essential agencies 
for combatting these tendencies. 

The library should make every effort to have the 
details of its budgets and activities thoroughly 
and intelligently studied and understood. 

Librarians should continue to seek new and bet- 
ter ways of doing the necessary work at the least 
possible cost. Notable progress in this direction 
has been made. 

Library salaries should be commensurate with 
those of other educational professions. 

Regardless of the size of the book fund, some 
investment should be made from month to month 
in the best of the new books on eurrent problems. 
In this time of stress when clear thinking on pub- 
lie questions is essential, the function of the library 
as an agency for the diffusion of ideas should not 
be curtailed. 

When millions of men and women, old and young, 
are attempting to equip themselves to get or to 
hold jobs, the library should not be allowed to 
decrease its effective service in technical, business, 
and other vocational fields. When these and other 
millions are in greatest need of finding in free 
library service the only recreation they can afford 
and one of the few opportunities for renewing their 
faith in organized society, the library should not 
fail to meet its obligations to the community. 
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In the matter of salary seales, the council took 
this attitude: 


Salary standards in the library profession are 
among the lowest of all professions and have been 
for many years; 

The breaking down of present standards wi! 
inevitably mean a serious lowering of the character 
of library service and have a disastrous result on 
the morale of the profession; 

Therefore be it Resolved, That library trustees, 
librarians, and directors of library schools be urged 
to do all in their power to maintain salary scales 
commensurate with similar professions; 

And, that the American Library Association 
through its Bulletin and in other ways make avail- 
able to its members all possible information that 
will be useful in presenting facts to tax-levying 
and appropriating bodies, bearing on this all im- 
portant matter. 


Principles for school and publie library de- 
velopment adopted at a pre-conference meeting 
called by the library extension board and the 
school libraries committee of the association also 
received council approval. They were as fol- 
lows: 

(1) An adequate library program includes both 
free public and school library service for all the 
people. 

(2) This program to be adequate must recog: 
nize and ultimately attain accepted standards of 
service in each of the above fields. 

(3) Administrative centralization is desirable 
whether it be for public library service only, for 
school library service only, or for a combination 
of both. 

(4) In instances of combined school and public 
library administration, the cost of maintaining 
centralized service should be provided from school 
and public library funds in proportion to the ser- 
vice given in each field. 

(5) It has been demonstrated that adequate 
library service to both communities and schools in 
rural areas can be given economically and effec- 
tively by means of a centralized administration 
from a county or larger region library, when 
properly financed and adequately administered by 
a trained personnel. This demonstrated success 
points toward the more general adoption of the 
plan. 


The council indorsed the following resolution 
adopted at the pre-conference meeting already 
mentioned : 
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Whereas, it has been the experience of county 
-ernmental, educational and social agencies that 
r work is often retarded by such conditions as: 
restricted area, sparse population, topographical 
ures, and inadequate financial resources, and 
Vhereas, to further the success of agencies so 
ndieapped there is needed a political unit large 
igh to provide adequate tax support at a 


smaller per capita cost, and, 
Whereas, the library profession in its effort to 
end free library service to rural communities 
the basis of the county as a unit has been 
ilarly handicapped and retarded and, 
Whereas, it is the consensus of this conference 
in general a larger political unit will make 
possible a more economical and more effective rural 
library service, therefore, 
Be it resolved: 

1) That this conference go on record as in- 
dorsing the principle of consolidation of counties 
where these conditions exist. 

(2) That it recommend to library agencies the 
ollection and dissemination of available literature 
on this subject for the purpose of informing gov- 
ernmental officials and the public. 

3) That this group recommend to the council 
of the American Library Association that it sub- 
to the principle of the consolidation of 
and that the 
association cooperate with other interested agen- 
cies for the furthering of this purpose. 


scribe 


ounties where conditions warrant 


A third resolution on school library develop- 
ment, passed by the pre-conference group, em- 
bodied prineiples for establishment of school 
library service in communities where public 
library service is not yet developed. It declared 


that: 


An adequate library program includes both free 
publie and school library service for all the people. 

It is recognized that many individual schools 
and many school systems in communities where 
adequate publie library service does not now exist 
are faced with the problem of developing a library 
service to meet the immediate needs of the chang- 
ing curriculum and the standards of the accredit- 
ing associations, 

It is recognized that professional personnel is 
essential to successful administration of any library 
service and that the school librarian in such com- 
munities has a dual responsibility: that of render- 
ing efficient service to the school, and the respon- 
sibility and opportunity of encouraging the ulti- 
mate establishment of publie library service. 
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It is the desire of those attending this confer- 
ence to cooperate in every way with school authori- 
ties in developing library service that shall meet 
the present needs of the schools, but which shall 
look toward the ultimate goal of adequate library 
service for the whole community. 


A follow-up conference at a later date with 
representatives of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
and others interested in southern library de- 
velopment was recommended to the library ex- 
tension board and the school libraries commit- 
tee at the conclusion of the pre-conference meet- 
ing. 

On recommendation of Sydney B. Mitchell, 
chairman of the preliminary committee on re- 
search, studies, surveys and special projects, 
the council approved the creation of an advisory 
Duties 


board for the study of special projects. 
of the board will be to make recommendations 
to the executive board of the association on pro- 
posals for research, studies, surveys and special 
projects and to consider with other organiza- 


tions proposals of mutual interest which come 
within the new board’s province. 

Carleton B. Joeckel presented recommenda- 
tions, from the committee on supply and de- 
mand of the Association of American Library 
Schools to the council of the American Library 
Association, which dealt with the oversupply 
of trained librarians and the consequent need 
of reduction in the size of library school classes 
“through a more rigid scrutiny of applicants, 
as to both scholarship and personality.” 

Officers elected for 1932-33 were: President, 
Harry Miller Lydenberg, Publie Library, New 
York City; first vice-president, Julia Ideson, 
Publie Library, Houston, Texas; second vice- 
president, Joseph L. Wheeler, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland; treasurer, Mat- 
thew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; trustees of endowment funds, John 
W. O’Leary, Central Republic Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago, and Eugene M. Stevens, 
Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago; members of the 
board, Lillian -H. Smith, Public 
Library, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, and Mal- 
colm Glenn Wyer, Public Library, Denver, 
Colorado. 


executive 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PUBLIC SUPERVISION OF PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND 

THE report has been issued of the depart- 
mental committee set up by Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan, when president of the British Board of 
Education in the labor government, “to survey 
the present position of the Board of Education 
and the local education authorities in relation to 
schools not in receipt of grants from public 
funds, and to consider what legislative or other 
the 
securing that the children attending such schools 


changes were desirable for purpose of 
should receive an adequate education under suit- 
able conditions.” Mr. J. Chuter Ede was chair- 
man of the committee. 

The main conelusions and recommendations of 
the committee, as printed in the London Times, 


are: 


There are many excellent private schools, and 
On the 
other hand, a small proportion are so defective 
that they are harmful to the mental and physical 


the majority are above serious reproach. 


welfare of their pupils. A larger proportion are 
seriously weak and inefficient. 

The existing powers of the local education au- 
thorities and the board of education are cumber- 
some and ineffective. A remedy should be sought 


through a scheme of public supervision. Super- 
vision should be based on inspection; with certain 
exceptions, all private schools should be inspected. 
Inspection should be of a liberal type and should 
cover both the instruction and the premises, in- 
eluding the residential accommodation in board- 
ing schools. 

The scheme should include power to compel the 
closure of schools which fail to comply with certain 
minimum requirements. In general, the question 
whether a school complies with these requirements 
should be determinable ultimately by a court of 
law. The statutory minimum. requirement as to 
education should be efficient instruction in read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic of a seope and stand- 
ard suited to the children’s age and capacity. It 
should be a legal obligation on the proprietor of 
a school to provide such instruction for children 
of school age attending his school. 

The minimum requirement as to premises should 
be prescribed by the board of education in statu- 
tory regulations framed ad hoc in respect of pri- 
A high standard should not be re- 
regulations 


vate schools. 


quired. The general aim of the 


should be to secure what is essential for health 
and decency and to prohibit anything that might 
be harmful or dangerous. 

No requirements should be made regarding the 
qualifications of teachers in private schools. 

The proprietor of a private school, subject to 
of the 
should have a right of choice between inspection 


inspection under the proposals report, 
by the local education authority and inspection 
by the board of education. 

All private schools liable to inspection under 
the proposals of the report should be inspected. 
Inspection should be periodical, but no fixed inter- 
val should be prescribed; the inspecting author- 
ity should have the right to inspect the school at 
any reasonable time without notice. 

Regular medical inspection of children in pri 
vate schools should be encouraged in every pos- 
sible way, but no statutory obligation should be 
placed on proprietors of private schools to provide 
such inspection. 

The last chapter of the report makes sugges- 
tions for a scheme of supervision which, the com- 
mittee considers, would safeguard freedom, avoid 
irritation and economize cost. 


COMMITTEES OF THE NATIONAL 
SURVEY OF SCHOOL FINANCE 


WiLuiAM JOHN Cooper, U. S. Commissioner 
of Edueation, has announced that committees 
composed of leading citizens in each state have 
been named to work with the National Survey 
of School 
nominated by state superintendents and com- 


Finanee. These committees were 
missioners of edueation, and inelude state legis- 
lators and officials, school officials, university 
professors and other prominent citizens. 

Problems of financing the 
brought demands for information which ean 
throw light on special questions confronting 
each state. For this reason it has been deemed 
advisable by the survey’s board of consultants, 
authorities in finance, education and research, 
to invite participation by state “contact” groups. 

Leaders selected in each state will be informed 
of the progress and advance findings of the na- 
tion-wide study of school expenditure, and will 
be asked for advice from time to time by the na- 
tional survey research staff. Each state com- 
mittee will meet with Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Cooper, director of the survey, or Dr. Pau! 
R. Mort, associate director. 


schools have 
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Federal funds for this survey are provided 


ntil July. Funds from private auspices will 
support continuation of the work. It is ex- 
nected that study on the major project of state 


id to schools will be far enough advanced to 


permit state committees to work with state legis- 
latures next session. 

The names of committeemen appointed to date 
for each state are available on request to Com- 
missioner of Edueation, William John Cooper, 
Office of Edueation, Washington, D. C. 


THE KELLETT FELLOWSHIPS 

CoLuMBIA COLLEGE has been the recipient of 
a fund from the will of the late Euretta J. Kel- 
lett for the support of fellowships, to be known 
as the Euretta J. Kellett Fellowships, in Oxford 
and Cambridge, England, for the study of the 
humanities. In this connection the humanities 
include all subjects of study except the natural 
and experimental sciences. The funds are ade- 
quate for the support of one candidate each 
year in each of the two great English univer- 
sities. 

Dean Hawkes has returned from a visit to 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities where he 
made arrangements for the administration of 
these fellowships providing for the acceptance 
by Clare College, Cambridge, and Oriel College, 
Oxford, of one Kellett Fellow each year with the 
understanding that the tenure of the fellowship 
shall be for two years. 

Clare and Oriel Colleges were founded in the 
same year, 1526, and have enjoyed continuous 
and honorable existence ever since. According 
to tradition the poet Chaucer was connected with 
Clare. The names of Lord Bryce and Cardinal 
Newman are among those connected with Oriel. 

It is anticipated that one Kellett Fellow will 
be appointed each year at Clare and at Oriel, 
making four English fellows in residence at 
these colleges simultaneously. The first candi- 
date to be aecepted by Clare College in Cam- 
bridge is Mr. David N. Jones of the present 
Mr. Jones is reported to be not 
only a student of very high standing but is also 
chairman of the Student Board and one of the 
leading tennis players in the United States. 

No nominations for the Kellett Fellowship at 
Oxford will be made until next year. 


senior elass. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL 

THE experimental school, hitherto supported 
by the Public Edueation Association as part of 
Publie School No. 1, New York City, which has 
been discontinued by the city board of edu- 
eation on aceount of lack of funds and disineli- 
nation of the board to use funds derived from 
private sources, will be carried on by the staff. 

In announcing its plans to open its own school 
with the same program, it is stated that the new 
school will strive to approximate, as nearly as 
possible, a publie school situation, in order that, 
in addition to earing for the children of the 
neighborhood whose parents wish a progressive 
school, it may also serve as a demonstration 
school. 

The new school will be used by New York 
University and the Cooperative School for Stu- 
dent Teachers of the Bureau of Educational Ex- 
periments for the training of students and will 
be open to publie school teachers as a demon- 
stration There be five 
classes of thirty children each, ineluding 6 to 
10-year-old children. 

The group in charge plans to keep expenses 


center. will four or 


within the range of publie school budgets and 

to pay publie school salaries. A small budget 

will be raised and a tuition of $125 a year for 

each pupil will be charged. The group hopes 

that some scholarships will be contributed. 
Miss Elisabeth Irwin who has been in charge 

of the work heretofore for the Public Eduea- 

tion Association will be the director of the new 

school. The advisers are: 

Ruth Andrus, State Department of Education. 

Professor John Dewey, Columbia University. 

William E. Grady, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Leta Hollingworth, Teachers College. 

William Heard Kilpatrick, Teachers College. 

Paul Klapper, Dean of the School of Education, 
City College. 

Edouard C, Lindeman, New York School of Social 
Work. 


Howard W. Nudd, director, Publie Education 
Association. 
Dr. Bruce B. Robinson, director, Department of 


Child Guidance, Board of Education, Newark. 
John W. Withers, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, New York University. 
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QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS IN THE 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

Over 400 students, all the juniors of the Col- 
lege of Edueation at the University of Minne- 
sota, will be examined this month in an attempt 
to measure the degree of their preparation for 
assuming charge as student teachers of classes 
The exami- 
nation, which requires eight hours in all, is eom- 


in their respective teaching majors. 


posed of four parts of two hours each, as 


follows: 


(la) An examination in such content of the 
candidate’s major teaching field as is 
commonly taught in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

An additional examination in the major 
teaching field covering such material as 
may constitute a more complete and thor- 
ough mastery of the field, over and above 
that commonly taught in the lower schdols 
—in other words the margin of scholar- 
ship. 
A comprehensive examination in education 
covering one of the two fields as indicated 
below. 
(a) Educational secondary 
of high- 


psychology, 

education and _ techniques 
school teaching. 

(b) Edueational psychology, the elemen- 
tary school, techniques of elementary 
school teaching. 


(3) An examination in written English. 


Examinations in the twenty-six teaching ma- 
jor fields were constructed by committees com- 
posed of members of the department giving in- 
struction in the major field and of those in 
charge of student teaching. These committees, 
appointed by Dean M. E. Haggerty, at whose 
instance the committee on examinations of the 
College of Education undertook the project, 
have for the greater part evidenced a keen in- 
terest in the project and in the construction of 
the examinations. 

The degree to which the examinations pre- 
pared by members of the various departments 
were objective in nature is indicative of the 
trend in that direction among the instructional 
staff in all colleges of the university. While 
in general the examinations were such as called 
for writing, in a number of instances other 
types of performance tests have been devised. 
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Among these are a pronunciation test in modern 
languages, a public speaking test by the depart- 
ment of speech education, and performance tests 
in art, industrial arts and physical education. 

The purposes of these examinations, as stated 
in the formulation of the program adopted by 
the faculty of the College of Education in Janu- 
ary are as follows: 


(1) To stimulate a more careful, thorough and 
permanent preparation in the major teach- 
ing field and in the fundamental profes- 
sional knowledge. 

To furnish a basis for disqualifying or di- 
verting by a‘visory means from student 
teaching, students of inadequate prepara- 
tion. 

To determine to what extent it is possible 
by such examination, in connection with 
other criteria, to predict successful perform- 
ance as a teacher. 


The examination will be repeated during the 
freshman week of the fall quarter for all newly 
entering seniors in the college. 

Corollary to the plan of examining students 
over the three principal fields of professional 
preparation—psychology of learning and the 
learner, the educational institution and methods 
of teaching—an integrated nine-hour course 
covering the three fields is to be instituted, be 
ginning in the fall of 1932. 


ADMISSION TO THE MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

AN alternative method of admission to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology has been 
announced for students from aceredited pre- 
paratory and high schools. These changes in- 
clude admission without examination of stu- 
dents who have been in the upper fifth of their 
class for the last two years of school, and ac- 
ceptance of the New York State Regents exami- 
nations with high standing. 

In announcing this alternative method of ad- 
mission, Professor James L. Tryon, director of 
admissions, said: 


The institute has always maintained that the 
thorough training in English, history, languages, 
mathematics and science given in the better class 
of high and preparatory schools is the best 
preparation for its courses. A recent study of 
the records obtained in the institute by men 
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trained in such schools shows that the majority 
of those who rank in the upper fifth of their 
lasses have done exceedingly well in their studies. 

In order to give recognition to such systematic 
and thorough preparation, technology will try the 
experiment of admitting without examinations 
hone applicants who submit satisfactory evidence 
f having completed their fundamental training 

ith high standing. Beginning in September, 

a limited number of students without ex- 
iminations will be admitted. 

The institute desires to encourage those stu- 
dents whose qualities of character and intellect 
indicate their adaptability to an academic environ- 

ent and who show promise of development into 
iseful and forceful citizens. 


In addition to maintaining a standing within 
the upper fifth of his class for the last two 
years of his preparatory work, the student seek- 
ing admission without examinations must have 
completed the program of subjects required by 
the institute. It will also be necessary to pre- 
sent letters of recommendation from the prin- 
cipal and from two persons who are not rela- 
tives vouching for personal qualifications and 
ability. 

In accepting the New York State Regents ex- 

minations, a reeord of 80 per cent. will be re- 

quired. Students will be admitted, as in the 
past, by their own examinations given at the 
institute, which are held in September, or by 
the College Entrance Examination Board ex- 
aminations, held in June. 


THE SUMMER-SCHOOL PROGRAM OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 
Tue Summer-School Program of Teachers 
College, Syracuse University, has recently been 
announced by Dr. Harry S. Ganders, dean of 

the school. 

The individual instruction technique, as em- 
ployed in the much-observed Bronxville School 
System, will be demonstrated by men and wo- 
men familiar with this method. Others will 
teach and demonstrate according to the “activ- 
ity program,” which seeks to develop the stu- 
dent by eneouraging his participation in varied 
activities. The “mastery formula,” under which 
the student must learn a given amount of ma- 
terial regardless of time will be studied and dis- 
cussed. 





The Progressive Education Institute will re- 
turn to Syracuse for the second successive year. 
Burton P. Fowler, president of the Progressive 
Edueation Association and head master of 
Tower Hill School at Wilmington, Delaware, 
and a large number of teachers in service who 
participated in the institute last summer are ex- 
pected to attend. 

The Syracuse public school system is eoop- 
erating with Teachers College by turning over 
for use as a demonstration school for six weeks 
a modern, well-equipped building near the 
campus. Children will enroll in all grades from 
kindergarten to junior high school. Here care- 
fully selected teachers from many of the coun- 
try’s best schools will demonstrate theories 
which have been expounded in the classrooms. 
Not only will summer-school students have an 
opportunity to observe, but they will also be 
allowed to teach actual classes under expert 
supervision. Thus, children in learning situa- 
tions will be the central core of the Teachers 
College program. 

The resident staff, in addition to Dean Gan- 
ders, includes Dr. Albert S. Hurst, Dr. William 
T. Melchior, Dr. Harry P. Smith, Dr. Orlie M. 
Clem, Dr. Helene W. Hartley, Dr. John N. 
Washburne and Ralph F. Strebel. Visiting 
lecturers will be Clifford L. Brownell, associate 
professor of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Dr. Henry C. Morrison, pro- 
fessor of education of University of Chicago; 
Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers, dean of student 
health and physical education, Boston Univer- 
sity, and Carleton W. Washburne, superinten- 
dent of schools, Winnetka, III. 

Seventeen distinct programs of study for 
school teachers will be incorporated in the pro- 
gram. The first session, in which most of the 
education work will be concentrated, will start 
on July 5 and end on August 16. Credits 
earned can be applied either toward the bacea- 
laureate, master or doctorate degrees. A recent 
ruling of the Syracuse University Graduate 
Council makes possible the granting of a doe- 
tor’s degree in Teachers College. 


A HIGHER EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


New York University, through Chancellor 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, has announced that a 














TOO 


called to 


meet in New York in November for a discussion 


conference of universities has been 


of the obligation of universities to the social 
order. 

Six hundred institutions of higher learning 
and associated institutions have been invited to 
send representatives to the convention at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 16 and 


17. Invitations to the conference carried the 


November 15, 


following message: 


A part of the world is charging the universities 
for the situation. It 


is said that the success of these institutions in the 


with responsibility present 


cultivation of physical science is reflected in an 


industrial development in which production is 


dangerously out of adjustment with distribution 


and consumption; that society can now produce 
more than society knows how to use; that a new 
development of the social sciences is needed, com- 
parable with that of the physical sciences, and 
capable of assuring a new balance of the physical 
and the spiritual in human affairs. 

A discussion of this problem at New York Uni- 
consultation with 


It has been 


versity has been followed by 
representatives of other institutions. 
agreed on all hands that a conference of universi- 


ties for the consideration of questions such as 


Ar a Founder’s Day banquet on May 6 Pur- 
due University paid tribute to the ten years ad- 
ministration of Edward C. Elliott. 
Four hundred citizens and the governor of the 
state were in attendance. An oil painting of 
Dr. Elliott by Robert W. Grafton, of Michigan 
City, was unveiled by James W. Noel, an alumni 
trustee. Dr. William Oxley Thompson, presi- 
dent emeritus of the Ohio State University, was 
Other speakers were: 


President 


the principal speaker. 
David E. Ross, president of the board of trus- 
tees; C. R. Clauer, president of the student 
council, and President Elliott. 


As part of the ceremonies for the opening of 
an exhibit of portraits of eminent Frenchmen 
at the University of California M. Merie de 
Bellefon, French consul-general in San Fran- 
cisco, conferred upon President Robert Gordon 
Sproul the title of Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, by the authority of the Government of 
In conferring the title, Consul-General 


France. 
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these might clarify the views and purposes of our 
institutions of higher education, and point the 
ways in which they may more fruitfully serve the 
coming age. The economic, governmental, mora] 
and international aspects of university leadership 
will be separately considered. ; 

At New York University, an historic sentiment 
has this One 
years ago, the fathers of this university invited 


entered into proposal. hundred 
the leading Americans of that day, in education 
and public affairs, to meet in convention in the 
City of New York for a discussion of the ques- 
tion, What does our country now require in the 
way of higher education? The published proceed- 
ings of that convention are read with interest in 
these days. 

The questions now before us are certainly as 
weighty as those of a century ago, and as wide in 
their interest for the body politie and academic. 
In view of these considerations, New York Univer- 
sity has undertaken to sponsor a second confer- 
ence, not unlike that of a hundred years ago, 
making it a part of this university’s centennial 
The questions proposed are, however, 
Accordingly, New 


celebration. 
of no private interpretation. 
York University has sought, and has been happy 
to receive, the active participation of leaders of 
other universities and related institutions 
shaping of plans and programs for this conference. 


in the 


de Bellefon stated that President Sproul has 
been selected as a member of the legion because 
of his eminent position as head of one of the 
world’s largest universities, because of the work 
of its department of French, and because of 
the personal interest which the president has 
taken in that department. 


Dr. Epwarp E. ALLEN, director emeritus of 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind, at Water- 
town, Massachusetts, was recently awarded a 
gold medal by the National Institute of Social 
Science for “his work in promoting the educa- 
tion of the blind through the Pennsylvania In- 
stitute at Overbrook as well as at the Perkins 
Institution.” The presentation was made by 
Dr. John H. Finley, of The New York Times, at 
the annual dinner of the society on May 12. 

At a luncheon on May 14 given to Dr. John 
Grier Hibben, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, it was announced that $19,000 had been 
contributed by the alumni to a loan fund for 
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leserving undergraduates established in honor 
Dr. Hibben. 


Dr. NicHoLAS Murray ButTLer, president of 
Columbia University, has been elected a foreign 


Mrs. Hersert Hoover, granddaughter of one 
its founders, was the guest of honor of the 
city of Wooster, Ohio, on the oceasion of the 
celebration of its one hundred and twenty-fifth 


anniversary on May 14. The program included 


the presentation to Mrs. Hoover of the honorary 


degree of doctor of letters of humanity from 


Wooster College. 


Tus degree of D.Litt., honoris causa, was con- 
ferred on May 17 by the University of Oxford 
on Dr. G. L. 
literature at Harvard University. 


Kittredge, professor of English 


Mrs. ALICE HARGREAVES, original “Alice” of 
Lewis Carroll’s “Alice in Wonderland,” received 
the honorary degree of doctor of letters from 
Columbia on May 2. Mrs. Hargreaves is eighty 
years of age. 

WittiaM E. Mort, retiring director of the 
College of Engineering ‘of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner recently given by Dr. 
Thomas 8. Baker, president of the institute. 


SUPERINTENDENT F, L. Smart, of Davenport, 
lowa, was honored by one hundred and sixty 
teachers of the county at a banquet given re- 
cently in recognition of the completion of fifty 
years of service in the teaching profession. Mr. 
Smart has been for the past twenty-five years in 
Davenport, going there from Dubuque in 1906. 
He was given a life membership in the National 
Edueation Association in appreciation of his 
service, 

Dr. JosepH H. Wank, retiring district super- 
intendent of schools and first president of the 
New York Academy of Publie Education, was 
honor guest at a dinner given by the academy 
on May 12 in the Tower Room of City College 
in celebration of the twentieth anniversary of 
its founding. Dr. Wade has been connected 
with the school system since 1885 as a teacher, 
principal and supervisor. Speakers who paid 
tribute to Dr. Wade for his leadership in the 
educational system ineluded Superintendent of 
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Schools William J. 
bert Shiels, charter members of 


O’Shea and Professor Al- 
the 
tion; Dr. William L. Ettinger, superintendent 
Miss Olive M. 
former president of the National 
Association, and Dr. William L. 


associa- 


of schools emeritus; Jones, 
Education 
Felter, prin- 
cipal of Girls High School, all past presidents 
of the organization; Dr. Joseph Taylor and 


Dr. J. R. Mott. 


THE medal awarded annually by the Parents’ 
Magazine to the author of the most useful book 
of the year for parents has been awarded for 
1931 to Miss Grace Langdon, of the Kindergar- 
ten Department of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, for her book “Home Guidance for 
Young Children,” published by John Day Com- 
pany of New York. Miss Langdon has taught 
in the department for seven years, and for the 
past two years has divided her time between the 
Child Development Institute and this depart- 
ment. 


JosEPpH M. CUMMING, newly elected president 
of the Mechanics Institute in San Francisco, 
will fill the vacancy on the Board of Regents 
of the University of California, caused by the 
recent death of Dr. Arthur W. Scott. 


At the annual meeting of the Boston branch 
of the American Association of University Wo- 
held at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Miss Margaret McGill was again 
Mrs. B. Alden Thresher is to 
be the new vice-president, and Mrs. Marshall 
Dolton will serve as assistant treasurer. Mrs. 
William R. Bell, Mrs. F. Alexander Magoun 
and Miss Beatrice S. Woodman will each serve 
another term as 
sponding secretary and treasurer, respectively. 


men 


elected president. 


recording secretary, corre- 
Miss Janette Jones was elected chairman of the 


international relations and foreign students 
committee, taking the place of Dr. Fannie Fern 


Andrews. 


Proressor ELMER D. MITCHELL, director of 
intramural sports at the University of Michi- 
gan, was at the recent convention in Philadel- 
phia of the American Physical Education As- 
sociation reelected secretary-treasurer and was 
given a vote of appreciation for his activities in 
the cause of American physical education. 


Mr. O. W. Harstey, of Ann Arbor, Michi- 
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gan, has been elected president of the Michigan 
Education Association for the next year. 


Miss Louise DourMAN, of the University of 
Cincinnati, was elected president of the Na- 
tional Student Council at thé recent meeting in 


Minneapolis. 


Tue following promotions in the Harvard 
faculties, to take effect at the beginning of the 
academic year 1932-1933, have been announced: 
Sheldon Glueck from assistant professor of 
criminology to professor of criminology in the 
Law School; Sam Bass Warner from assistant 
professor of penal legislation and administra- 
tion to professor of law; Edward Ballantine 
from assistant professor of music to associate 
professor of music; Carl Joachim Friedrich 
from assistant professor of government to as- 
sociate professor of government; Ralph Hart- 
ley Wetmore from assistant professor of botany 
to associate professor of botany; Henry Ed- 
ward Bent from instructor in chemistry to 
assistant professor of chemistry; Harry Rowe 
Mimno from instructor in physies to assistant 
professor of physics; Morgan Upton from in- 
structor in general physiology to assistant pro- 
fessor of general physiology; Robert Hugo 
Woodworth from instructor in betany to assis- 
tant professor of botany. 


CHANGES in the faeulty of Cornell Univer- 
sity for the coming year include: Lieutenant 
Colonel John J. Fulmer appointed professor of 
military science and tacties to succeed Colonel 
Joseph W. Beacham, transferred; Dr. Karl M. 
Dallenbach, who has been teaching at Columbia 
University, returns as professor of psychology ; 
Dr. C. C. Murdock promoted from assistant 
professor to Faculty 
members retiring this June are: Professor L. M. 
Dennis, head of the department of chemistry; 
C. A. Martin, professor of architecture, and 
Nathaniel Schmidt, professor of Semitie lan- 
guages and literatures and Oriental history. 


professor of physies. 


BuakE R. Van LEER, assistant secretary of 
the American Engineering Council, has been 
appointed dean of engineering at the University 
of Florida. The late John R. Benton was dean 
of the school from 1909 until his death in Janu- 
ary, 1930. In the interim Dr. P. L. Reed, head 
of the department of civil engineering, has 


served as acting dean. 
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Dr. CarNEY LANDIS, research associate jp 
psychology at the New York State Psychiatrie 
Institute Hospital, has been appointed assistant 
professor of psychology at Columbia Univer. 
sity. 

Dr. HERMANN Cooper has been formally ap. 
pointed director of State College Education in 
the New York State Education Department, 
He has held provisional appointment in the de- 
partment since last September. Before going 
to Albany Dr. Cooper was principal of the 
State Normal School at Fredonia for two years. 


FRANK Russe.u PGE has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Sharon, Massachusetts. 
He was graduated from Harvard in the elass of 
1896 and received graduate degrees from the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education and 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Mr. 
Page was formerly superintendent of schools in 
Watertown and was recently head master of 
Utiea Country Day School and Great Neck 
Preparatory School. 


O. E. Durr, of Columbus, Ohio, has been 
elected principal of the high school at South 
Amherst, to sueceed E. E. Keller. 


Dr. WessterR STOVER has been elected head 
master of Perkiomen School, Pennsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, succeeding the late Dr. Osear S. Krie- 
bel, founder of the boys’ preparatory school. 
Dr. Stover is a graduate of Ursinus College, 
Union Theological Seminary and Columbia 
University. He received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy from Columbia University in the 
field of educational administration. Dr. Stover 
is the author of the book: “Alumni Stimulation 
by the American College President.” He has 
taught at the College of William and Mary, 
Ursinus College and Bates College Summer 


School. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made that Charles 
W. Bradlee, formerly head master of the Coun- 
try Day School of Kansas City, Missouri, has 
accepted the head mastership of the Pebble Hill 
School, a country day school for boys of Syra- 
euse, New York, and vicinity. 


Henry Vincent Hussarp, Charles Dyer Nor- 
ton professor of regional planning at Harvard 
University, has been appointed by President 
Hoover a member of the National Capital Park 
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nd Planning Commission for six years. Fred- 

‘+: A. Delano, president of the Harvard 

unni Assoeiation, is chairman of the commis- 
sion, Charles W. Eliot, Jr., grandson of the late 
President Eliot of Harvard, is executive city 
1 nner. 

(;oVERNOR FRANKLIN D. Rooseve.t, of New 
York, has aceepted an invitation to give the com- 
meneement address at Oglethorpe University, 
Atlanta. 

SueL_py M. HARRISON, general director of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, will be the speaker at 

seventy-fourth annual commencement of 
Northwestern University on June 13. The Rev. 
Paul Wolfe, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Evanston, will deliver the bacea- 
ireate address on the preceding day. 


PRrorEssOR CyRIL BatLey, of the University 

Oxford, gave the annual public address of 
Phi Beta Kappa at the University of California 
on May 12 on “Meaning in the Arts.” 


PROFESSOR Harry T. Couuines, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, will lecture at the Uni- 
versities of Berlin, Heidelberg and Hamburg in 
July on “Die Handelspolitik der Vereinigten 
Staaten” and in English on “The Psychology of 
the American People.” Professor Collings is 
also to be a delegate of the United States to the 
third International Congress on Commercial 
Kdueation in London, July 25-29, where he will 
give a paper on the “Graduate Study of Busi- 

s in the United States.” 


Tue fourth of five awards of funds provided 
for a year’s 
visit by an American university professor to 
the Keio Gijuku University of Tokyo, Japan, 
has been granted to Dr. Winterton C. Curtis, 
who has for thirty-one years been a member of 
the faeulty of the University of Missouri. As 
a visiting professor Dr. Curtis will maintain an 
office in the Keio School of Medicine, in a build- 
ing erected by the Rockefeller Foundation. He 
give instruction in the School of Medicine 


the Rockefeller Foundation 


Wil 


and in addition will carry on research work. 


Dr. Davin P. Barrows, professor of political 
science at the University of California, has 
sailed for Germany. He plans to spend much 
of his time in Berlin and to travel throughout 
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Germany to familiarize himself with the politi- 
eal and economie situation there. 


Dr. Fetrx FRANKFURTER, professor of ad- 
ministrative law at Harvard University, will be 
on leave of absence from the Harvard Law 
School the second half of the next academic 
year. 

Dr. Ernest Martin Hopkins, president of 
Dartmouth College, has sailed for a short visit 
to Europe. 


LEAVE of absence for study abroad for the 
academic year 1932-33 has been granted by 
New York University to Harold Holme, as- 
sistant professor of history; Bruce W. McCul- 
lough, associate professor of English; Walter 
A. Schneider and Carel W. Van Der Merne, as- 
sociate professors of physics. 

Dr. Hastincs H. Hart, consultant in the 
Russell Sage Foundation’s department of de- 
linqueney and penology and a penologist who 
had done much for prison reform, died on May 
9 at the age of eighty years He was a brother 
of Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, professor emeritus 
of government at Harvard University. 


Dr. CHARLES CARROLL MARDEN, Ford pro- 
fessor of Spanish at Princeton University and 
president of the Modern Languages Association 
of America, died on May 11 at the age of sixty- 
four years. 

Dr. Avarp L. BisHop, professor of business 
administration in the Sheffield Scientifie School 
of Yale University since 1918, died on May 8. 
He was fifty-seven years old. 


Harriet FE. Porritt, assistant principal of 
Public School 141, Long Island City, died on 
May 13. Miss Porritt was prominent in the 
movement that eventually brought about the 
establishment of the present pension system for 
teachers. She was elected a member of the re- 
tirement board when the system was begun in 


1917. 


ProFressor Erasmo BraGa, adviser on educa- 
tion to the Brazilian government, died on May 
11 in Rio de Janeiro. Professor Braga was 
chancellor of the Federation of Evangelical 
Schools of Brazil and professor in the Union 
Seminary of the Protestant 
He had just finished a 


Theological 
Churches of Brazil. 
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survey of religious and educational conditions 
in Brazil, now being published by the World 
Dominion Press in London. 

[HE University of Louisville, in cooperation 


with the Juilliard will open a 
This will be 


a standard school offering a four-year curricu- 


Foundation, 
School of Music next September. 


lum leading to the degree of bachelor of musie, 
and will be in addition to the other schools now 
comprising the university: the College of Lib- 
eral Arts, the School of Medicine, the School of 
Law, the School of Dentistry and the Speed 
Scientifie School of Engineering. Mr. Jacques 
Jolas, of the Juilliard Foundation, will be acting 
director for the first year. This project is to be 
undertaken in view of the closing of the Louis- 
ville Conservatory of Musie in February, 1932. 
The school will be housed in the same quarters 
as those formerly occupied by the conservatory. 

THE Rockefeller Foundation has given $85,- 
000 to the University of Cincinnati for the de- 
velopment of a program for training instructors 
in publie administration. 

Mrs. Harriett Hate Woo.u.ey has made the 
University of Paris a gift of $50,000 for the 
upkeep of rooms in the American Dormitory, 
which Dr. Gage had erected in the University 
City, Boulevard Jourdan. The right to oceupy 
these rooms will be reserved to the beneficiaries 
of the scholarships established by Mrs. Woolley. 

THE League of Nations Non-Partisan Asso- 
ciation and Smith College receive in equal 
shares the residuary estate of Miss Alice Miller 
Dike, which appraised at $122,202 net. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT has been cabled by the Car. 
negie Foundation for International Peace jp 
New York of a donation of $27,000 to assist iy 
rebuilding the University of the Witwatersrand 
at Johannesburg, part of which was destroyed 
by fire four months ago. The public of Johan- 
nesburg is subseribing $500,000 toward the 
project. 

THE salaries of teachers in Cleveland, Ohio, 
have been reduced from 6} per cent. on smaller, 
to 15 per cent. on higher salaries. 


Four recommendations which have as their 
purpose the abolition of university inspection 
and accrediting of those public high schools in 
the State of Wisconsin, now inspected by the 
State Department of Public Instruction, were 
adopted recently by the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Although the recommenda- 
tions provide that the university accept for ac- 
crediting purposes the list of high schools ap- 
proved by the state department, the university 
will issue a list made up of the independent 
publie high schools and private high schools 
not inspected by the department. Because the 
educational interests of the university and the 
publie high schools coincide at so many points, 
the recommendations also provide that the uni- 
versity maintain its policy of keeping up con- 
tacts with the publie high schools of the state. 
They also make provision for the inspection 
and accrediting of private high schools in Wis- 
consin, upon the application of such schools 
and on the understanding that the bare cost of 
inspection will be borne in such schools. 


DISCUSSION 


SHALL THE STUDENTS PAY? 

In times of financial stringency that gospel 
which advoeates making the college student pay 
a larger part of the cost of his college course 
has a peculiar potency of appeal. At this par- 
ticular time institutions of higher learning may 
feel strongly the persuasive power of this doc- 
It may be unusually difficult to balance 
Finan- 


trine. 
the budget. 
cial campaigns are harder and less productive 
In seeking appropriations from 
institutions 


Income may be restricted. 


of results. 
legislatures, publicly 
may meet competing demands of elementary 


supported 


and secondary schools in which most citizens 
complete their formal edueation. Retrench- 
ments in publie expenditures loom ominous in 
the face of probable decreases in public rev- 
enue. Economy measures are the mode. 

Under such conditions, the proposal to vote 
higher fixed charges to college students may 
hold a certain allurement entirely aside from 
any question as to the social validity of the 
principle involved. The policy of charging 
students higher fees and tuitions may offer a 
course of least resistance in the face of finan- 
cial deficits. 
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Alternative ways out of a financial stringency 
ffer formidable difficulties. 
economize wisely and expeditiously. 


It is not easy to 
Apparent 
wastes commonly may be due to such factors 
as inadequate budgetary and accounting pro- 
cedure, unbusinesslike administration of sup- 
plementary activities, over-staffing, padded of- 
erings, inefficient scheduling, overlapping of 
\dministrative funetions and duplications of 

netion by adjacent institutions under the same 

itrol. Yet the 


to demonstrate acceptably 


degree of any such wastes and to remove them 
satisfactorily is likely to be a difficult and 
oftentimes a time-consuming task. 


It should be remarked parenthetically, in 
mentioning the difficulties of wise economy, 
that a recognition of constructive efforts in this 
direction is not to be left out of the picture. 
The persistent force of continuous self-survey 
programs, the efforts of a watchful administra- 
tion and the thoughtful study of research con- 
tributions do much in many eases to assure 
efficient utilization of the institution’s resources. 
In general, however, it is perhaps fair to say 
that development in this direction lags behind 
the needs. 

It is possible now, as it was in the days of 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, to find 
various apparent theoretical justifications for 
a further departure from the cherished tradi- 
tion of free higher education. Do not some 
students spend more on the annual prom than 
the amount of fees and tuitions for the year? 
Does it not appear that free, public higher edu- 
cation is in some measure a gratuity made pos- 
sible oftentimes by the partial confiscation of 
one man’s property to educate another man’s 
child? Do not the findings of some investiga- 
tors strongly suggest, or indeed seem almost to 
prove, that the college education adds enough 
to a person’s wealth-getting or income-earning 
power to make the education a good commer- 
cial investment? If society profits financially 
when a person secures a college education, does 
not the educated man profit more? Should 
not the needs of the masses for formal educa- 
tion be eared for by public support of free 
elementary and secondary education before the 
needs of publicly supported colleges and uni- 
Versities receive such support? Have not mod- 
erate inereases in tuitions and fees of colleges 
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and universities been characteristically aceom- 
panied by some increase in enrolments? Does 
not the amount of tuitions and fees in many 
institutions seem inconsequential and small? 
Will not charging a fee cause the student to 
appreciate more the value of what he gets, 
teach lessons of loyalty, responsibility and the 
like? 


sign of the times? 


Are not increasing tuitions and fees a 
Is it possible to justify 
publie support of selective education? Is it not 
possible to ask the students to pay the cur- 
rent operating costs of the institution and yet 
to guarantee financial democracy in higher edu- 
cation by wise administration of liberal stu- 
dent aid funds? 
that the person who is of truly college caliber 


In the main, is it not true 


will get his college education regardless of 
financial handicaps and provincialism of out- 
look accompanying family poverty? And so 
on, might be multiplied the number of such 
questions which have been raised and are being 
raised. The early faith which, after a grim, 
strenuous battle, eventuated in the establish- 
ment of colleges or universities virtually free 
to the receiving 
serutiny. 

In view of these various forces, it may be 
understood, if not pardoned, when sometimes 
historic faiths in the social values potential in 
Money spent 


student is again critical 


higher education glimmer a bit. 
by the public in the fiscal support of higher 
education may come to be viewed as a cost, or 
even as a gratuity, rather than as an invest- 
ment likely to bear rich returns, spiritual and 
financial, both to the body politie and the in- 
dividuals educated. 

The indispensable contribution to society that 
educated leadership may make in the fields of 
industry, politics or professional service may be 
undervalued, or valued only in terms of imme- 
diate, personal, financial profits. Possibly the 
more ob:nous, direct and immediate rewards to 
the college trained individual, representing as 
they do the apparent “cash-in value” of his 
education, unduly obseure oftentimes the less 
tangible and the indirect, albeit indispensable, 
contribution to the publie weal which his ser- 
vice is. We ean all too lightly reckon with the 
imperative necessity to the state of utilizing to 
the full its human resources through the proc- 
ess of diffusing opportunity for self-realiza- 
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tion through an education of that quality which 
in truth serves to deepen human sympathies and 
to broaden social consciousness. The platitude 
that civilization is a race between catastrophe 
and education may be a live principle worthy 
of our serious meditation at the present junc- 
ture. The historic American ideal of demo- 
cratic education wrought out through a century 
of struggle may not wisely be put aside. Edu- 
cational opportunity as properly a_ class 
privilege or prerogative of the rich is anathema 
to one who cherishes the democratic ideal. 

For the most part, contemporary zeal for 
increasing fixed charges to students stops short 
‘of avowedly restricting educational oppor- 
tunities according to the pocketbook of the 
child or of the parent. The implications of 
any such position would appear ugly when 
projected against the background of American 
traditions of education. 

As yet, the way of maintaining and increas- 
ing the economic democratization of education, 
while at the same time increasing costs to stu- 
dents, is searcely clear. Problems of securing 
student aid funds and, more particularly, of 
administering such funds acceptably, involve 
recognized difficulties of the first magnitude. 
Student aid programs may do irreparable dam- 
age to beneficiaries. No form of student aid 
appears to be free from certain serious criti- 
cisms. However indispensable programs of 
student aid may be, the key to the problem of 
preserving democracy appears not to reside 
solely in such programs. Guarding against over 
reliance in this path out of difficulty may merit 
consideration today. 

Recent research seems in a fair way to pune- 
ture any sweeping generalization that contem- 
porary higher education has a high “eash-in 
value.” Particularly is there room for doubt 
regarding the “eash-in value” of the iiberal 
arts education which is being provided to un- 
dergraduates. Ndueation beyond a certain 
point seems to reduce money getting efficiency. 

The price, or scarcity value, of any com- 
modity or service is a function of the complex 
variables, demand and supply. Market condi- 
tions of the day might cause certain types of 
education to have extremely small or extremely 
high “eash-in value.” An uneducated demand 
might put a higher cash value on contraband 
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liquor, for example, than on the service of per- 
sons educated to serve as teachers or social 
workers. Public demand is not always com- 
patible with conceived social needs. If a fune- 
tion of higher education is to raise standards 
of conduct, and to improve progressively pub- 
lie demands, it is a dubious procedure to evalu- 
ate the educational activity in terms of the 
standards which are in need of modification. 
From the view-point of those who hold in high 
esteem the non-pecuniary values sought in 
higher education, an attempt to evaluate higher 
education, especially liberal arts education, by 
the criterion of market price is futile and 
dangerous. In the final analysis that theory 
of fiscal support of colleges and universities, 
which takes its point of departure with the 
assumption that investment in a higher educa- 
tion is properly and primarily a commercially 
profitable investment to the individual educated, 
would seem to lead logically to an evaluation 
of educational programs largely by cash-in or 
market price standards of the day. 

Up to the present time it appears possible 
to build at least quite as good a case for a 
program of fiscal support of higher education 
based on the principle of allocating costs to 
non-student sources as for any of the very 
recent proposals to make the student pay. Ir- 
respective of the developments that may come 
in the prevailing theory of fiscal support it 
appears reasonable to urge that resources be 
utilized fully through the elimination of wastes. 
Raising fees and tuitions to meet fixed needs 
that exist in some measure because of avoidable 
wastes appears intolerable as a policy. Also, 
it is fair to ask that a clear distinction be main- 
tained between the goals immediately acceptable 
in view of any exigencies due to present mate- 
rial limitations, and the goals which are socially 
defensible as ultimate objectives in fiscal sup- 
port. Temporary or emergency measures must 
be distinguished from permanent policies. The 
ideal of progressive modification must persis- 
tently manifest itself in action. Probably, too, 
it is wise to reckon with the potency of a finan- 
cial stringency to challenge fundamental social 
concepts. Administrators need courage to 
guard against any subtle attractions of a con- 
venient theory merely because it seems ¢on- 
venient. It is dangerous, in other words, ‘0 

















Administrators and others con- 


rationalize. 
cerned must accept full responsibility for mak- 
» higher education of a quality to merit con- 
fidence in its basie social values. 
R. W. OGan 


MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


CRITICAL COMMENTS ON THE PRO- 
GRAM FOR TEACHING SCIENCE IN 
THE YEARBOOK OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 
OF EDUCATION 

Tue Thirty-first Yearbook passes on to the 
science teacher positive statements as to how 
he is to revise curricular offerings in science. 
It is to be regretted that the authors did not 
catch the idea that the language can not be too 
simple nor the illustrations too numerous for 
the reader who is not an expert in educational 
theory. 

If the committee could have taken time 
enough to have made an index, they might have 
avoided making contradictions on the value of 
observation and the transfer of training. On page 
(5) it would appear that “Nature study, with 
emphasis on observation, ... is obsolete”; and 
yet on pages (143, 144, 176, 179) they do “not 
deny the importance of identification and ob- 
They tell you forcefully that ob- 
servation for disciplinary values is old fash- 
Why they are not equally anxious to 
emphasize that observation for interest and for 
richness of experience is legitimate is difficult 
In their strenuous effort to deny the 
theories of G. Stanley Hall they have become 
inaccurate. His theories have not been “en- 
tirely diseredited.” They have been changed. 
If Hall went to one extreme, the committee has 
gone to the opposite extreme. 

The same tenor of sharp criticism has been 
extended in a sweeping accusation that the ma- 
jority of the workers in the nature study field 
are making claims that are obsolete. For ex- 
ample: On page (148) the authors say that 
“Some have contended that no illustrative ma- 
terial should be used except that which is in the 
natural environment of the school.” What the 


servation.” 


ioned. 


to see. 


nature enthusiast has in mind is that one should 
ordinarily select the common objects of the en- 
vironment as opposed to the curios from foreign 
lands that once held all too prominent a part. 
That is not different from what the committee 
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has in mind on page (175) when it says that 
“Tilustrative materials will be selected from 
those available in each community.” 

The book is more critical than appreciative of 
the nature study movement. It would seem 
that there are more than charitable reasons for 
recognizing the past. A chapter on the foun- 
dations which lead to newly stated premises 
would make the contribution more scientific and 
thereby more effective. The only reference to 
esthetic appreciation implies that it is “mani- 
festly extravagant” (page 15). Notwithstand- 
ing, the primary objective of many an “edu- 
cated layman” in nature study is the enjoyment 
of nature which is akin to the appreciation of 
literature, music and art. 

The third criterion, viz: “Certain objectives 
that are selected for elementary science should 
conform to those facts, principles, generaliza- 
tions and hypotheses of science that are essen- 
tial to the interpretation of the natural phe- 
nomena that commonly challenge children” page 
(141) is surely no improvement upon what Mrs. 
Comstock said over twenty years ago: “Nature- 
study is, despite all diseussions and perversions, 
a study of nature; it consists of simple, truth- 
ful observations that may, like beads on a 
string, finally be threaded upon the understand- 
ing and thus held together as a logical and 
harmonious whole.” 

As Palmer points out, much of the content of 
the book is based on unreliable basic studies. 
Furthermore, many of the findings from tests 
simply corroborate self-evident truths. Cor- 
bally concludes, for example, page (87), that 
“The determining factor is the teacher, not the 
method or device.” Mrs. Comstock said: “Some 
teachers may give a live lesson from a stuffed 
specimen, and other teachers may stuff their 
pupils with facts about a live specimen; of the 
two, the former is preferable.” In the case of 
Mrs. Comstock it was opinion just as in the case 
of the committee it is opinion that general biol- 
ogy should come in the tenth year. Mrs. Com- 
stock’s premise, however, was much more self- 
evident. 

There are many other places in which the 
committee might be more scientific in material. 
Take the case of the “Illustrative Material by 
Grades,” which begins on page (170). Almost 
every statement needs revision. 














TOS 


The only place that the committee mentions 
Here they state that 
“The claim that a teacher of these subjects must 


camps is on page (155). 


be both a naturalist and a scientist is unwar- 
The 


sometimes 


ranted. extravagant demands that have 


listed for 


study are probably due to confusion of the 


been teachers of nature 


duties of ‘nature guides’ in summer camps and 
those of teachers of science.” It is surprising 
that this Yearbook Committee would think that 
It is to be re- 


a naturalist is not a scientist. 
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gretted that the tenor of this book tends to 
separate nature study from so-called elementary 
science. Not many schoolmen would concede 
that the teacher should be any less prepared 
than the nature guide in camp. This is rather 


of an astonishing statement to come from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, when 


that institution is now planning a camp train- 
ing eourse in connection with Professer Alex- 

Pe ee ‘ 9 - ‘ 
ander’s “New College. WituraM G. Vinar 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


ART SCHOOLS IN INDUSTRY 


THE exhibition in London of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Arts, which was opened to the public 
this week, is but one of the many activities of 
that institution 1768. 
Sir William Llewellyn, the president of the 
Royal Academy, in his speech at the annual 
banquet on April 30 declared that, though the 
exhibition ranked high in public estimation, the 


which was founded in 


main functions of the academy are the educa- 
tion of students free of any expense to them- 
selves and the awarding of traveling scholar- 
ships and premiums; the maintenance of a high 
standard of technique unaffected by fashion; 
the improvement of the taste of the general 
public; and the administration of many trust 
funds for edueational and charitable purposes. 

He drew attention to the fact that one of the 
Lord Leverhulme had re- 
cently given a most valuable addition to their 
scholarship funds by which students of promise, 


trustees of the late 


edueated in their schools, might be assisted over 
that most difficult period which came between 
completing their studies and establishing them- 
selves as professional artists. 

Lastly, the president said that the legacies of 
highest value that were left to posterity are 
works of art of kinds. They are the 
monuments of what was truly great in a nation’s 


many 
history. Therefore he begged all responsible 
bodies, the government, corporations, munici- 
palities, colleges, schools, and all enlightened 
persons to encourage a knowledge of art and 
its practice, for by so doing they were con- 
tributing to the welfare and advancement of the 


whole nation. 


These extracts from a notable speech at once 
bring the Royal Academy of Arts into touch 
with education as a whole, and perhaps espe- 
cially in the region where art and industry 
meet. 

What are English edueationists doing in the 
region of art? A great deal in almost every 
sphere from the little rural primary schools to 
the academy itself. Direct state intervention is 
to be seen in the Royal College of Art, provid- 
ing an advanced training in the practice of 
drawing and painting, engraving, sculpture, 
architecture, design for decorative arts and in- 
dustries and certain handicrafts. Royal exhibi- 
tions, national scholarships and free student- 
ships tenable at the college are awarded annu- 
ally on the results of the Board of Education's 
examinations in art. No fewer than 141 awards 
in art were made in 1930 to the Royal College, 
while twenty awards were made at other art 
These provincial art schools are of 
singular importance, since there are no fewer 
than 7,000 full-time and 51,000 part-time stu- 
The students are 
young in many eases. An instance is the Cen- 
tral School at Plymouth, where full-time 
courses of instruction are provided for children 
who have shown marked artistie ability in con- 
nection with a senior department of a primary 
school. In various leading art schools, as at 
Lancaster, Liverpool and Sunderland, indus- 
trial art courses have been introduced, with the 
Sir William Llewellyn 


schools. 


dents in attendance. paught 


most gratifying results. 


said, in his academy speech, that many authori- 
ties agreed with him that it was through art 
that many industries would rise to their old 
prosperity and power and that artists were 
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i¢ the nation’s most essential workers. 


There is undoubtedly a growing appreciation of 


‘hat fact. The latest report of the board of 


education declares that there is “a 


d gratifying 
nd considerable increase in the interest and as- 
sistance given to art schools by employers,” 
especially among the painting, decorating and 


held in Man- 
designs for 


The exhibition 
ester in 1930, of 
ited and woven textile fabrics by students 


firms. 
November, 


rinting 


art and technical schools in the cotton area 
Laneashire and Cheshire was a notable in- 
nee of cooperation between the art schools 
| industry, and the report of the board notes 

pride that it was undertaken at the sug- 


tion of two of H. M. Inspectors. Prince 


George’s plea for the cooperation of art and in- 
dustry comes at a very timely moment. 

The growth of art education is to some ex- 
tent shown by the subjects and results of art 
examinations held in 1929 1930 in the 
the Board of Edueation. In 1929 


there were 990 candidates and 573 passes; in 


and 


+ . 
re 
report ot 


1930 there were 1,149 candidates and 678 passes. 
The subjects were drawing, painting, modeling, 
The 


standard of the examination is high and only 


pictorial design and industrial design. 


elont 


a eit 


of the candidates “passed with distine- 
tion.” That is all to the good, and in fact real 
distinction in art work, the distinction that 
amounts to genius, could not be expected except 
in a small percentage of the candidates, rather 
more than one per cent. in 1930. The number 
of students in the art schools from which the 
candidates are drawn is (for the whole country) 
5,145 full-time students and 51,909 part-time 
The distribution of these students is 
a matter of interest. There are 1,393 full-time 
the rural 2,896 in the 
county boroughs, and 856 in the County of 
There are 17,232, 28,123 and 6,544 
These fig- 


students. 


students in districts, 
London. 
part-time students in the same areas. 


BOOKS AND 


The Democratic Philosophy of Education. By 
H. H. Horne, Ph.D. With a frontispiece 
of John Dewey from the Epstein bust. The 
Maemillan Company, XVII, 547 pp, 1932. 

How frequently it has happened in the his- 
tory of civilization and human culture that the 
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ures do not include the junior departments in 
art schools, which give instruction to about 
2,000 pupils in drawing and artistic handicraft 
and general education. Of these pupils 181 
are in London, 1,284 in the county boroughs, 
and 497 in the rural districts. If these figures 
are included, some 60,000 pupils in England 
and Wales are attending specific art classes. 
All over the country, and not merely in the 
larger towns, is the cult of art pursued, and a 
very large number of the pupils are under 
eighteen years of age. In addition to these fea- 
tures of national art it has to be remembered 
that drawing and elementary art are included 
in the eurriculum of all primary schools, and 
in the report of the Consultative Committee on 
the Primary School issued last year great stress 
is laid on the importance and significance of 
this instruction. The spontaneous impulses of 
these children under the age of eleven “will help 
to form a foundation for a more conscious ap- 
preciation of the great achievements in fine and 
applied art.” Everything turns on “the influ- 
ence and personality of the teacher” and “the 
character of the The 
sense of beauty will be instilled while the child 


child’s environment.” 
plays a definite part in producing things of 
beauty. The report on the education of the 
adolescent dwells on the teaching of drawing 
and applied art to older children and on the 
importance to the whole community of the im- 
provement of taste to Sir William 
Llewellyn referred last week as one of the 
goals of the Royal Academy. Efforts are being 
made, therefore, in our whole educational sys- 
tem to make art a function of national life, and 
the results of those efforts are not negligible 
even to-day and must become more and more 


which 


effective as art and industry join hands to make 
the common things of life things of beauty.— 
The Educational Supplement of the London 
Times. 


LITERATURE 


meaning and intent of a master-mind, of a great 
teacher, have been misunderstood, 
preted or misapplied by his disciples. 
fucius, Aristotle, Mohammed, Luther, Rousseau, 
Spencer, Darwin, scores and hundreds of mas- 
ters in more immediately recent years have all 


misinter- 
Con- 
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suffered at the hands of their devoted or fanat- 
ical followers. It is always interesting to spec- 
ulate as to what Christianity would be to-day if 
St. Paul had not taken it upon himself to in- 
terpret and apply the teachings of the Master. 
Was the democracy of Socrates actually what 
the disciple, Plato, so convincingly set forth? 
Would Pestalozzi and Froebel give the stamp 
of their approval to all the “activity programs” 
nominated by disciples as at least implicit in 
their philosophies ? 

Among modern masters in the field of 
thought probably no one has suffered more 
acutely and yet more uncomplainingly from the 
influence of over-zealous disciples than has Dr. 
John Dewey. Only to read or to hear the mas- 
ter and then to misinterpret him has been to 
misunderstand and unwarrantably to advocate 
and apply. The high degree to which the doc- 
trine of interest, for example, has been misun- 
derstood and incorrectly applied is exceeded 
only by the extreme and wholesale misapplica- 
tion made by Dr. Dewey’s disciples of his 
Democracy and Education. The fine tolerance 
of Dr. Dewey toward this situation is no doubt 
oceasioned largely by his own recognition of 
the fact that responsibility for the misunder- 
standing is largely his, due to the difficult style 
in which the book is written. 

Because this text has proven to so many 
earnest students “a confusing wilderness of 
stimulating ideas,” and because another master 
holds certain views not wholly in accord with 
those of Dr. Dewey, a novel method has re- 
cently been employed by Dr. H. H. Horne, of 
New York University, in an effort to clarify and 
state anew the democratic philosophy of educa- 
tion. The method employed is to attempt, chap- 
ter by chapter, an “Exposition” of Dr. Dewey’s 
discussions in his “Democracy and Education” 
and by avoiding the stylistic difficulties of Dr. 
Dewey to state clearly—not to interpret—his 
ideas. This paraphrase is followed by “Com- 
ments,” in which Dr. Horne points out the in- 
completeness, or the discrepancies, or the con- 
tradictions, of Dr. Dewey’s position while sug- 
gesting the fuller and richer meanings possible 
in the basic concepts. The new book is in no 
sense an effort to discredit Dr. Dewey or to 
minimize his influence but rather to make clear 
what has been confusing, the better to assist ar- 
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rival at truth and also to present a more hopefu| 
philosophy of democracy in education. To this 
effort Dr. Dewey gave his generous approval 
and consent, an attitude of mind less likely to 
be found among some of his disciples. What- 
ever of contention may be found in Dr. Horne’s 
book grows out of the differences in funda- 
mental philosophies between him and Dr. Dewey, 
not out of any spirit of animosity or wish to 
be hyper-critical. Both masters are seeking and 
both desire only the truth and each visions 
truth in the light of individual experience and 
reason. 

In the “Preface” (p. xiii) it is pointed out by 
Dr. Horne that in his opinion the style of Dr. 
Dewey is difficult because of: “the use of 
familiar words with unfamiliar meanings; the 
use of words with pregnant meanings; the use 
of long, involved and highly concentrated sen- 
tences; the development of different important 
ideas in the same paragraph; and not making it 
clear when he is stating the views of others and 
when his own.” It is further guessed that the 
wealth of associations in Dr. Dewey’s mind rush 
together in such profusion as to result in con- 
fusion when he attempts to write these associa- 
tions down; further, it is guessed that Dr. 
Dewey does not write from an outline and makes 
few revisions of what is once written; and 
finally, it would seem that Dr. Dewey assumes 
a too nearly accurate and too wide knowledge 
of history on the part of his readers and which 
future followers of his educational theories wil 
possess to an increasingly smaller and smaller 
degree. With these postulates and assumptions 
in mind Dr. Horne attempts, in the sections 
designated “Exposition” within each chapter, to 
overcome these difficulties and to state accurately 
and concisely what Dr. Dewey had attempted to 
say in “Democracy and Education.” 

The sections designated “Comments” are very 
largely presentations of the extended implica- 
tions to education which the philosophy of ideal- 
ism offers beyond what the philosophy of prag- 
matism suggests. It is the position of Dr. 
Horne, clearly evident throughout his book, not 
that pragmatism is an unsound philosophy upon 
which to build an educational program but that 
it is an incomplete and insufficient philosophy; 
that it is one-sided, giving too much emphasis 
to method in the educative process and too little 
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emphasis to content. This insufficiency and dis- 
portionate emphasis, it is Dr. Horne’s posi- 


_ ean be corrected through conserving th 
proper values of pragmatism and adding thereto 
the values which idealism has to offer. In other 
words, Dr. Horne would not discard the mean- 
ings of pragmatism for education but he would 
nterpret these meanings in the light of a 

losophy which finds in the nature of man 
ideals as well as activities. To Dr. Horne 
pragmatism applied to education results, in per- 
formance, activity, behavior, centering the 
process around dynamics; idealism applied to 
education relates and directs these acts, these 
behaviors, centering the process around an or- 
vanism which operates from, for, and to a pur- 

Whether or not Dr. Horne has been suecess- 
ful in preparing clearer statements of Dr. 
Dewey's ideas than Dr. Dewey himself did is not 
a question for one person to answer, each reader 
will have to decide that for himself—having both 
volumes in hand to study and to compare. The 
case for idealism as an improvement upon prag- 
matism appears to be well but not completely 
tated—for completeness of statement one needs 
to go to Dr. Horne’s book “Idealism in Educa- 
From beginning to end, however, the 
book sustains the interest of a reader and raises 
many questions without by any means settling 
them with finality, the style of writing rising 
at times almost to what might be termed literary. 


4 ” 
t10n. 
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It is very probable that opinions of the book 
will depend largely upon the philosophy of life 
held by the readers. While the volume is 
mechanically well constructed and _ typo- 
graphically satisfactory with an excellent index, 
it is heavy to hold and more or less forbidding 
externally. That it proposes to question the 
authority of a beloved master and that it seri- 
ously questions the sufficiency and finality of 
science and experimentalism as an explanation 
of life may rouse prejudices and inhibit the 
impulses to discriminating thought, On the 
other hand if one has honestly attempted to 
understand Dr. Dewey and has found him dif- 
fieult—not to say impossible at times—then one 
will weleome this penetrating and lucid com- 
mentary volume. Besides this, if one has ar- 
rived at a certain understanding of Dr. Dewey 
and his philosophy and has felt a dissatisfaction, 
a cold and unimpassioned response, a lack of 
spiritual warmth, then one will eagerly read, 
ponder, and consider how Dr. Horne’s treat- 
ment forces one to realize that “Life is more 
than meat and the body than raiment,” and to 
realize that, if “Edueation is life,” then it must 
take on all and not only some of life’s charac- 
teristics. In any case the book if thoughtfully 
read and studied is bound to be provocative of 
discussion, stimulative to thought. 

L. A. WILLIAMS 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


REPORTS 


AWARDS FROM THE MILTON FUND 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
ANNOUNCEMENT was made on February 29 of 
twenty-seven awards to officers of instruction or 
administration in the university, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Milton Fund for Re- 
Grants from the fund are made for not 
more than two years, and the special committee 
which considers the applications feels that regu- 
lar annual grants to the same applicant should 
be avoided as this tends to limit the freedom of 
the funds and to prevent the extension of aid to 
other worthy applicants. The sum of $42,650 
for the coming year (1932-33) has been 
awarded in grants of varying amounts. Har- 
vard received the legacy, yielding an annual 


search. 


income of about $50,000 in the spring of 1924. 

After the death of his wife the bulk of the 
estate of the late William F. Milton, ’58, was 
to go to Harvard University for the building 
of a university library, or if the university had 
a suitable library building, to defray the ex- 
penses of any special investigation of a medical, 
geographical, historical or scientific nature. It 
was further stated that such investigation should 
be “in the interests of or for promoting the 
physical and material welfare: and prosperity 
of the human race, or to assist in the discovery 
and perfecting of any special means of alleviat- 
ing or curing human disease, or to investigate 
and determine the value or importance of any 
discovery or invention, or for any other special 
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or temporary object of the nature above stated.” 

A committee was appointed at Harvard, con- 
sisting of Frank B. Jewett, electrical engineer, 
of New York, chairman; Professor William M. 
Wheeler, and Professor W. S. Ferguson, of 
Harvard University, to advise the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College (the corporation) 
in making a selection among the investigations 


proposed by any member of the instructing, 


scientific, or administrative staff of the univer- 
sity. Requests for aid in such research were 
received by the committee this year up to Janu- 
ary 10. 

According to the recommendations of the 
committee, grants from the Milton Fund for 
next year have been awarded to the following 
persons for the objects specitied : 


Wilbur Cortez Abbott, Francis Lee Higginson 
Professor of History; to aid in the preparation of 
a Parliamentary History of the Reign of Charles 
II, instead of the preparation of a volume on the 
French Revolution as designated in the grant for 
1931-32. 

Bancroft Beatley, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation; to enable him to extend the study of pupil 
achievements in the junior high schools made some 
years ago to the same pupils, many of whom will 
be seniors in high schools in 1932-33. 

Perey Williams Bridgman, Hollis Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy; to enable 
him to extend his high pressure measurements to 
high temperatures and to low temperatures. 

Charles Franklin Brooks, Professor of Meteorol- 
ogy; to enable him to complete the work on the 


’? which was origi- 


‘*Handbuch der Klimatologie 
nally undertaken by Professor R. deC. Ward under 
aid from the Milton Fund but which was not com- 
pleted at the time of his death; to enable him to 
observe the atmospheric changes caused by the 
solar eclipse on August 31, 1932. 

Frank Morton Carpenter, Associate in Ento- 
mology; to enable him to collect ecarboniferous and 
permian insects in Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma 
and Pennsylvania. 

Hubert Lyman Clark, Associate Professor of 
Zoology; to assist him in his studies on the his- 
tory of the Australian continent by enabling him 
to acquire a knowledge of marine fauna, 

Stanley Cobb, Bullard Professor of Neuropathol- 
ogy; to enable him to have a number of Greek and 
Latin treatises on epilepsy translated. 

Carleton Stevens Coon, Associate in Anthropol- 
ogy; to permit him to complete his revision of 
Ripley’s ‘‘Races of Europe.’’ 


Joseph Augustine Cushman, Lecturer on Micro. 
paleontology; to assist him in his comparison and 
correlation of Cretaceous Foraminifera of North 
America with those of Europe. 

Walter Fenno Dearborn, Professor of Educa- 
tion; to enable him to complete the construction 
of a stereoscopic optometer and to continue an 
investigation of the asymmetry of retinal images 
in school children having difficulty in learning to 
read. 

Merritt Lyndon Fernald, Fisher Professor of 
Natural History; to enable him to employ com- 
petent artistic help to make the illustrations for a 
book on the ‘‘Edible Wild Plants of Eastern 
North America.’’ 

Willard James Fisher, Lecturer on Astronomy, 
Harlow Shapley, Paine Professor of Practical 
Astronomy, Ernest Julius Opik, Lecturer on Astro- 
physics; to assist a scientific expedition to Arizona 
for the study of meteors. 

Edwin Francis Gay, Professor of Economic His- 
tory; to enable him to prepare a volume on the 
Industrial Revolution, primarily in England. 

Russell Gibson, Assistant Professor of Economic 
Geology; to assist in a field investigation of 
regional geology, glaciation, igneous geology and 
mineral deposits in northwestern Montana, 

Edward Pendleton Herring, Instructor in Goy- 
ernment; to enable him to investigate the relations 
between certain private interests and federal ad- 
ministrative authorities in Washington. 

Oliver Dimon Kellogg, Professor of Mathe- 
maties; to enable him to write a handbook of 
potential theory. 

Lewis Don Leet, Instructor in Geology, to en- 
able him to continue his study of the elastic con- 
stants of rocks by measuring the velocity of trans- 
mission of vibrations from dynamite blasts. 

Marston Morse, Professor of Mathematics; to 
continue his work in preparing for publication his 
American Mathematical Colloquium Lectures on 
calculus of variations. 

Ralph Barton Perry, Edgar Pierce Professor of 
Philosophy; to enable him to record the thought 
and character of William James, as revealed in 
unpublished correspondence, notes and marginalia. 

Robert Henry Pfeiffer, Assistant Professor of 
Semitic Languages and/or David Gordon Lyon, 
Hancock Professor of Hebrew and Other Oriental 
Languages, Emeritus; to modify previous grants 
to Professor Lyon to include the preparation of 
the archeological report of the Harvard excava- 
tions at Nuzi and to record Professor Pfeiffer as 
associated with Professor Lyon in the management 
of the available balances of the grants. 

Gregory Pincus, Assistant Professor of General 
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Physiology; to enable him to continue and extend 
his investigation of the nature of the development 
the temperature-regulating mechanism in mice. 
Carroll Cornelius Pratt, Assistant Professor of 
hology, Edwin Garrigues Boring, Professor of 
hology; to enable them to purchase audio- 
‘illators and related electrical equipment to aid 
the study of the psychology and psychophysiol- 


of tonal hearing. 
( scar Knefler Rice, Instructor in Chemistry; to 
nable him to obtain 
ments to throw light on the mechanism of 


technical assistance for his 


between activated and unacti- 


nere 

nerg 
} 
i 


y exchange 
molecules in unimolecular gas reactions. 


ate 
Francis Bowes Sayre, Professor of Law; to assist 


a 


reformatory ten years after their discharge. 


follow-up study of the ex-inmates of Concord 


Henry Maurice Sheffer, Associate Professor of 
Philosophy; to enable him to secure clerical assis- 
tance on the book ‘‘ Notational Relativity.’’ 

Frank William Taussig, Henry Lee Professor of 
Economies; to supplement grants previously made 
to investigate the social stratum from which 
American business leaders spring, whether success 
is due to nature or nurture, to inborn traits or to 
propitious environment, 

Jeffries Wyman, Jr., Assistant Professor of 
Zoology; to enable him to continue work in prog- 
ress on the electrical properties and behavior of 
mino acids, polypeptides, and proteins, as re- 
ealed by their dielectric behavior. 


From the fund established under the bequest 
the late Joseph H. Clark, 57, awards have 
been made to the following persons: 


Arthur Burkhard, Assistant Professor of Ger- 
man, Charles Louis Kuhn, Instructor in Fine Arts; 
to enable them to prepare a catalog of German 
drawings and paintings in America. 
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Archibald Thompson Davison, Professor of 
Choral Music; to assist him in his work connected 
with a dictionary of choral composers and a bibli- 
ography as a background for the study of the 
history of choral music. 

Allan Evans, Instructor in History; to enable 
him to prepare a glossary of Medieval Italian 
terms of coinage and to complete the edition of 
Pegolotti’s ‘‘ Merchants’ Manual.’’ 

Gerald Sandford Graham, Instructor in History; 
to enable him to study in Canada and England 
the British Trade Policy in its relation to Canada 
up to the final abandonment of the Trade and 
Navigation System. 

Wilbur Kitchener Jordan, Instructor in History; 
to enable him to study in England the develop- 
ment of religious toleration in England from the 
beginning of the English Reformation to 1689. 

Kirsopp Lake, Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, Robert Pierpont Blake, Professor of His- 
tory; to aid in the photographie work on the exca- 
vation of Samaria, editing New Testament and 
early Christian texts, and the preparation for pub- 
lication of complete dated Greek manuscripts. 

André Morize, Professor of French Literature; 
to enable him to bring up to date a bibliography 
of modern French literature. 

Gaines Post, Instructor in History; to aid a 
study of the origins of the corporation of the Uni- 
versity of Paris in its relations with the Papacy 
and with the history of the theory of corporations 
from 1175 to 1235. 

Whitney Wells, Instructor in English; to enable 
him to make a biographical study abroad of early 
sixteenth-century poets. 

Morley Jeffers Williams, Assistant Professor of 
Landscape Architecture; to enable him to con- 
tinue his study of American landscape design from 
1750 to 1850 as illustrated by the estates in Mary- 


land and Virginia. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE AND FRESH- 
MAN ACHIEVEMENT 


In the spring of 1929 the colleges and uni- 
versities within the State of Wisconsin initiated 
a comprehensive testing program that began 
with the testing of every senior in the high 
schools in Wisconsin. On April 17, 1929, the 
Ohio State University Psychological Test, Form 
13 or 14, was given to 16,619 seniors in 434 
publie high schools and 14 private high schools 
within the state. The tests were scored in the 
various colleges in Wisconsin and then sent to 


the University of Wisconsin where the scoring 
was checked, the results tabulated, and various 
research studies undertaken. This study, di- 
rected by Dr. V. A. C. Henmon, scientifie di- 
rector of the Bureau of Guidance and Records, 
aims to investigate the value of the Ohio State 
Psychological Test, as given in-1929, as an in- 
strument of prediction of freshman achievement 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

The data with which this study deals con- 
sist of: 

(1) The results of the Ohio State University 
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Psychological Test given to 16,619 seniors in 
448 high schools in Wisconsin on April 17, 
1929, and expressed in raw scores and percentile 
ranks. 

(2) The rank in the high school class of the 
members of the freshman class at the University 
of Wisconsin, 1929-30, expressed in percentile 
ranks. 

(3) The achievement of the freshman class 
at the University of Wisconsin, 1929-30, as 
shown by grade point averages and percentile 
ranks. The grading seale is as follows: 


Grade Grade Point per Credit 


A 3 
B - 
C 1 
D 0 
E (Condition) a. 
F (Failure) =~. 





A student’s average is determined by dividing 
his grade points by his credits. 


To determine the presence of selectivity in the 
freshman class, the scores made in the test by 


TABLE I 
THE SELECTIVE INFLUENCE OF COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 
Distribution by Deciles and Quartiles 


Number Number Number Number 





Who Who Who Who 
Percentile Intend Enter Enter Complete 
Rank To Enter Some U. of Ist 
College College Wis. Semester 
91-100 1,150 659 507 475 
81— 90 972 475 306 288 
71-— 80 893 397 235 235 
61- 70 802 367 216 216 
51- 60 692 277 160 150 
41— 50 698 318 141 123 
31— 40 656 268 125 123 
21- 30 553 203 82 82 
11- 20 559 230 80 73 
1- 10 429 174 65 60 
Total 7,404 3,368 1,906 1,825 
Q 84 86.7 90.8 
Median 61 66.4 74.2 
Q' 36 38.9 48.8 
S. D. 37.06 40.77 37.66 
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all the high school seniors and the scores of 
those who matriculated as freshmen at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin were tabulated. To add 
significance to the tabulation, the scores of 4]| 
the high school seniors who, in April, 1929, jn- 
dicated the intention of entering some college 
in the following September, and the scores of 
those seniors who entered colleges other than 
the University of Wisconsin were also tabu- 
lated. Table I demonstrates the distribution of 
test scores by deciles and quartiles made by the 
individuals in each group, and also shows the 
tendency toward selectivity. 

The selective influence of colleges and uni- 
versities in relation to scholastic success as mea- 
sured by the Ohio Psychological Test is sum- 
marized on the following table: 


TABLE II 
THE SELECTIVE INFLUENCE OF COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 








Number Median 





ocean casera kerun 16,600 50 
High school seniors who de- 

elared an intention of going 

to college ... 
High school seniors who en- 

tered some college in Septem- 

ber, 1929 . = 3,249 67 
1929 high school graduate 

who entered University of 

Wisconsin in September, 1929 
Freshmen at the University of 

Wisconsin, 1929 
Freshmen who completed the 

first semester, 1929, with 

regular schedules . 


7,404 61 


oo 
bo 
_ 
~ 
ou 


1,825 74 





It is evident from the above tables that there 
was a selective influence at work in determining 
which high school graduates were to become 
freshmen at the University of Wisconsin and 
at other institutions of collegiate rank. The 
median of the group who intended to enter col- 
lege is more than ten points above the median 
of all high school seniors; likewise, the median 
of the group that actually did enter some col- 
lege in September, 1929, is six points above the 
median of the group who merely intended to 














enter college, and the median of the freshman 
elass at the University of Wisconsin is equiva- 
lent to Q® of the entire high school senior 
croup, or twenty-five points above the median 
f the high-school seniors. 

However, it is equally obvious from Table I 
that the selective influence at work is not a very 
, As there were 1660 high school 
seniors in each decile group, it will be seen on 

; table that practically one fourth of the low- 
est decile intended to enter college while less 
than three fourths of the highest decile had 
such an intention. Furthermore, it is evident 
that less than one half of the individuals in the 

izhest decile actually did enter some college or 
university while one fourth of those in the low- 
est two deciles enrolled in a college or univer- 


gorous one, 


To further determine the scholastic caliber of 
the freshman elass, the rank in high school class, 
converted into percentiles ranks, was tabulated. 
The rank in high school elass could be obtained 
for only 968 of the 1906 freshmen. Table III 
shows the distribution. 

Completely satisfactory conclusions may not 











TABLE III 
PERCENTILE RANK IN HieH ScHOOL CLASS 
1929 Freshmen, University of Wisconsin 
Percentile Number 

rank 

96-100 80 
91-95 89 
86-90 89 
81-85 77 
76-80 67 
71-75 64 
66-70 62 
61-65 57 
56-60 7 
51-55 49 
46-50 43 
41-45 29 
36-40 41 
31-35 34 
26-30 30 
21-25 29 
16-20 22 
11-15 18 

6-10 21 

1-5 10 
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be drawn from these data, as only slightly over 
50 per cent. of the freshmen are here repre- 
sented. However, it is significant that while 
there is a tendency for the freshmen to be 
drawn from the upper half of the high school 
class, this tendency can not be considered a 
rigorous factor of selection—277 of the group 
of 968, or 28 per cent., were from the lower 
half of their high school classes and 100 fresh- 
men, or over 10 per cent. of the groups of 968, 
were from the lowest quartile of their high 
school classes. 

The relation between the Ohio Psychological 
Test results and freshman achievement was first 
caleulated by correlating the psychological test 
percentiles, based on the scores of the 16,619 
high school seniors, and the grade point per- 
centiles of the 1825 freshmen who completed the 
first semester’s work at the University of Wis- 
consin with regular schedules of study. This 
number does not include students in the Ex- 
perimental College or freshmen with reduced 








schedules. The following results were obtained: 
Psychological test First semester 
percentile grade percentile 
MOGI GI senses csccens 74 50 
8: Ds... ae 26.5 37.06 
1S). See 17.87 25 
hh OATS 91.87 75 
oceans 56.13 25 





Coefficient of correlation = + .36 


| 


The coefficient of correlation of .36 shows that 
a positive relation exists between the psycho- 
logical percentile and the first semester’s grades, 
but it is obvious that this correlation is too low 
to be of value in forecasting scholastic success 
from aptitude as measured by the test. 

The percentile ranks used in the correlation 
above were based on all 16,619 high school 
seniors for the psychological test percentiles 
and on only the 1825 University freshmen for 
the first semester grade percentile ranks. It 
has been shown that the freshman group was 
selective as compared to the high school se- 
niors. Because the two groups were really not 
comparable, new percentile ranks were calcu- 
lated for the test rankings, based on only the 
test seores of the selective group of college 
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freshmen. Raw scores in the test were avail- 
able for only 1774 of the 1825 freshmen. The 
revised percentiles of these 1774 freshmen were 
then correlated with the grade percentiles, and 


the following results were obtained: 


First semester 


Psychological test 
grade percentile 


percentile 





Median 57.5 53.55 
S. D. 27.75 28.75 
PE. 18.71 19.39 
Q 76.21 72.94 
Q' 38.71 34.16 


Coefficient of correlation = + .48 


This correlation is considerably higher than 
that found when the psychological test per- 
centiles based on the entire high school senior 
group were used. 

The relation between scholastic aptitude as 
shown by the test results and scholastie aptitude 
as demonstrated by the position in high school 
class was determined by correlating the psycho- 
logical test percentiles and the percentiles rank- 
ing in the high school class. The following re- 
sults were found: 





Psychological test High school 





percentile class percentiles 
Median 77.5 67.5 
8. D. 26.3 24.75 
Ps ae Li 16.69 
Q' 95.2 84.2 
50.8 


Q' 59.8 


Coefficient of correlation =+ .508 


To settle the question of whether a different 
correlation might be found if raw score instead 
of percentile ranks were used, the raw scores 
in the psychological test and the grade point 
averages for 1774 freshmen were correlated. A 
correlation of .48 was found to exist between 
the raw scores and grade point averages. This 
indicates that for this particular group the per- 
centile score, in spite of its seeming lack of fine 
discrimination between differences in raw score, 
is as accurate for correlation purposes as the 
raw scores themselves. 
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In order to determine the relation between 
the scores in the psychological test and the first 
year’s work, the raw scores made on the test and 
the grade point average for the year were cor- 
related. The correlation was figured for the 
1452 freshmen who completed the year, 1929- 
30, with regular schedules of study and for 
whom raw scores in the psychological test were 
available. The following results were obtained: 





Psychological test Grade point average 





scores of freshman year 
Median 195.5 1.3 
S. D. 43.9 65 
PF. &. 29.6 44 
Q? - 225.1 1.74 


Q 165.9 86 





Coefficient of correlation =+ .43 


The question of how high a correlation could 
be expected between a semester’s grades in the 
freshman year and another eriterion was an- 
swered by correlating the first semester averages 
with the averages in the second semester of 


1520 freshmen. The following results were ob- 











tained: 
First semester Second semester 
grade point grade point 
averages averages 
Median . kaze 13 1.3 
ie ee ass .68 pe 
| cee ee Rene’ 46 48 
fee rears 1.8 1.78 
Q' . Be Sesto nm 6 6 





Coefficient of correlation =+.73 


It is obvious that no single instrument could 
predict scholastic suecess better than scholastic 
success itself, that is, that no single test could 
predict, for example, the second semester’s 
grades more accurately than the grades of the 
first semester will predict them. The correlation 
of +773 is, therefore, the highest correlation 
that could be expected between the 1929-30 
freshman grades at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and any other single criterion. 

Consideration of the various correlations 
listed above introduced the question of whether 











21, 1932 
it would be possible to weight the high school 
ranking and the psychological test score in such 
, way as to predict with these two rankings the 
»robable achievement of an individual in the 
1929-30 freshman class. The following data 
ere used in the derivation of such a predic- 
, formula: 


7 


1=Grade point percentile 
2=High school percentile rank 


Psychological test percentile rank 


- + 484 S: D. = 6.%2 Median, = 52.74 
r 18 S. D., = 5.26 Median, = 66.36 
r 508 S. D., = 4.95 Median, = 75.2 

Tyo 3=+t 32 

Ty32=+ .314 

To3.3 = + .364 


A prediction formula was derived from these 
based on the regression equation : 


X, = dye.3X2 + bys, 2X3 + K 


By substituting the data in the score form of 
the above equation the following prediction for- 
mula was obtained: 


X, = .353X, + .367X, + 1.72 


in which X, is the predicted grade point per- 


ntile for an individual, X, his high school 


class pereentile rank, and X, his psychological 
test percentile rank. 

Using this formula, grade point percentiles 
were predicted for 300 students selected at ran- 
dom from the freshman class. The predicted 
grade point percentiles were then correlated 
with the actual grade point percentile ranks of 
the 300 students at the end of the semester. 
Following are the results: 





Predicted grade 








Actual grade 
point percentile point percentile 

rank rank 
Median 47.5 47.5 
8. D. 25.5 16.15 
PE. : 17.2 10.89 
’ 64.7 58.39 
Q ; 30.3 36.61 





Coefficient of correlation = + .626 


An analysis of the predicted and the actual 
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first semester grade percentiles reveals more 
significantly the value of the prediction formula. 
The minimum satisfactory average for a fresh- 
man may be said to be the point below which 
he would incur scholastic probation and above 
The 
40th percentile may be regarded as this point 
for the first semester of 1929-30. Exactly 119 
of the freshmen considered in the above corre- 


which he would be free from probation. 


lation fell below this satisfactory average. Of 
this number, 81, or 67 per cent., had a predicted 
Of the 
134 were actually below the 


average of below the 40th percentile. 
300 freshmen, 
median grade point percentile and of this num- 
per cent. were below the predicted 
Only 5 stu- 


ber 75 
median grade point percentile. 
dents from the upper quartile of the predicted 
grade point percentile fell below the median 
of actual grade points earned. The prediction 
the 


with an accuracy beyond the prognostic value 


formula thus points out poor students 
that might be expected from the correlation 
.626. 


the actual and the predicted averages is ap- 


coefficient of The discrepancy between 
parently found in the eases of students with 
a high potential capacity but with other short- 
comings which detract from the quality of their 
college work, and in the eases of the students 
with mediocre talent but of efficient study habits 
and a keen motivation which raise their achieve- 
ment higher than their capacity would, under 
normal conditions, predict. 

From this study of scholastic aptitude and 
the college achievement of the 1929-30 fresh- 
man class at the University of Wisconsin the 
following conclusions may be drawn: 

(1) The freshman class at the University of 
Wisconsin in 1929-30 was a selective group 
according to the scores in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity psychological test. The median of the 
freshman class was twenty-five points above 
the median of the 1929 seniors in the high 
schools of Wisconsin. However, the selective 
factor was not highly rigorous for less than 
one half of the individuals in the highest decile 
of high school seniors entered the university, 
while one fourth of those in the lowest two 
deciles enrolled in a college or university. 

(2) The freshman class was a selective group 
according to the rank in high school class of 
the students. Seventy-two per cent. of the 
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freshmen, for whom the high school rank in 
class was available, were from the upper half 
of their high school classes. The selective fac- 
tor is not highly rigorous here either, how- 
ever, for over 10 per cent. of the group were 
from the lowest quartile of their high school 
classes. 

(3) The coefficient of correlation between the 
psychological test percentile ranks based on the 
scores of the )5,619 high school seniors, and 
the first semester grade point percentiles of 
1825 freshmen was .36. When the psychological 
test percentiles were recaleulated and based on 
the test scores of only those individuals who 
entered college, the correlation was raised to 
48. The coefficient of correlation between the 
raw scores in the test and the grade point 
averages, not converted into percentiles, was 
also .48. This indicates that the percentile rank 
is as accurate a measure as the unconverted, raw 
scores, if the percentiles are calculated on com- 
There is a loss of accuracy 
when the psychological test percentiles are 
based on the 16,619 scores and the grade point 


percentiles are based on the smaller, more selec- 


parable groups. 


tive group of college freshmen. 
(4) The coefficient of correlation between the 
test and the high 


school rank in class percentiles was .508. 


psychological percentiles 
Since 
the correlation between psychological test rat- 
ings and composite standings of pupils usually 
between .40 .60, this coefficient is 
typical. 

(5) The coefficient of correlation between the 
first second semester grade point 
averages was .73. This represents the highest 


lies and 


and the 


possible correlation between a semester’s stand- 
ings of the 1929-30 freshmen and any other 
single criterion. 

(6) The coefficient of correlation between the 
psychological test scores and the year’s average 
is .43. This may be lower than the correlation 
in which only a single semester’s grades were 
considered because a number of poor students 
with low psychological test scores were dropped 
from the University at the end of the first 
semester. Between and the test 
scores for these students there would have been 
a very high correlation. Eliminating them from 
the group who completed the entire first year 
tended to pull down the correlation. 


achievement 
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(7) The prediction formula derived from the 
correlations between psychological test scores, 
high school rank in class, and the first semester 
grade point averages, predicted 300 averages 
that had a correlation of .626 with the actual 
averages obtained by the students. 

(8) From an analysis of the predicted and 
the actual grade averages it is apparent that 
the prediction formula has its highest accuracy 
and probably its greatest usefulness in point- 
ing out those students who are poor college 
risks. Sixty-seven per cent. of the students 
who actually did unsatisfactory work received 
a predicted average that was unsatisfactory. 
Seventy-five per cent of the students who 
actually fell below the median grade point 
percentile were also below the predicted grade 
point percentile. 

The score in the Ohio State University 
psychological test and the high school rank in 
elass used together in a prediction formula, 
would, therefore, predict with significantly 
high accuracy, failure in college. Failure is 
predicted more accurately than success because 
an individual with a real lack of scholastic 
ability usually does not make up for this lack 
with any other characteristics that will enable 
him to do successful college work. On the 
other hand, many individuals with outstanding 
aptitude fail because of lack of study or 
motivation to measure up to their capacity. 


Ruta K. Byrns 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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